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NEWS 


ITH much sorrow we record a terrible shipping disaster 
W —comparable with the loss of the ‘Titanic ’—which 
occurred in the St. Lawrence in the early hours of Friday week. 
The liner ‘Empress of Ireland,’ belonging to the Canadian 
Pacific Company, was struck in a fog by the Norwegian collier 
‘Storstad,’ and sank within a few minutes. According to the 
latest figures, 1,024 persons lost their lives out of a total 
company of 1,467. Only 443 were saved, and among those 
were more than 200 of the crew. It should be pointed out at 
once that the fact that so large a proportion of the crew were 
saved is to be explained by the rapidity with which the vessel 
foundered. Most of the crew were on deck; the passengers 
were nearly all in their cabins. Owing to the heavy list of 
the ship it was impossible for many persons even to reach the 
decks. The chief officer was killed by one of the boats crash- 
ing across the deck when the vessel heeled over. Most of 
the boats could not be launched. Among the passengers who 
were drowned were Sir Henry Seton-Karr and Mr. and Mrs. 
Laurence Irving. 

After the pilot had left the ‘Empress of Ireland’ at Father 
Point a bank of fog crept out from the land. The ‘Storstad’ 
was sighted about two miles away coming towards the ‘ Empress 
of Ireland.’ When the fog drifted between the vessels Captain 
Kendall, of the ‘Empress of Ireland,” according to his own 
account, stopped his ship, changing from full speed ahead to 
full speed astern in order to take the way off her. He 
signalled his movements to the ‘Storstad’ by whistle, and 
says that his signals were answered. When next the ‘ Storstad’ 
was seen she was only a ship’s length off, and the collision was 
inevitable. Captain Kendall shouted through a megaphone 
to the captain of the ‘Storstad’ to go full speed astern, and 
he put his own engines full speed ahead. But it was too late. 
After the collision he shouted to the captain of the ‘ Storstad’ 
to continue going ahead in order to keep the bows of the 
‘Storstad’ in the hole she had made. But (again according 
to Captain Kendall’s account) the ‘Storstad’ backed out of 
the hole. As usually happens when steamers founder, it has 
been said that the boilers of the ‘Empress of Ireland’ blew 
up. But this, we believe, never occurs. What is mistaken for 
an explosion is generally the upheaval of compressed air. 


The disaster has been rendered ugly as well as terrible by 
the controversy that arose after Captain Kendall had made 
his statement at the preliminary inquiry at Rimouski. 
Captain Andersen of the ‘Storstad’ has contradicted all the 
material assertions of Captain Kendall. He denies what 
Captain Kendall said as to the relative positions of the ships 
when they were approaching one another; he denies that he 
backed out of the hole he had made; and he denies that he 





was lax in manning his boats and picking up those in the 
water. His explanation of the fact that the ‘Storstad’ 
detached herself from the ‘Empress of Ireland’ is that 
she was forced away by the latter’s forward motion. In 
these circumstances it would be most improper for us to 
incline to either side in accepting statements. We must 
wait for the full inquiry. In some newspapers much is made 
of the fact that the ‘Storstad’s’ bows have been wrenched 
violently to one side. This would seem to show that the 
‘Empress of Ireland’ had considerable way on at the time 
of the contact. Even then nothing essential would necessarily 
be proved. One of the rules of the road is that all rules may 
be superseded, under the prime necessity of avoiding collision, 
by any movement that the master of a ship may judge 
necessary at the last moment. The only thing is to wait— 
and to remember that the forming of premature judgments is 
both unseemly and unfair. We have written further on the 
subject in a leading article. 


Weare very glad to learn from a telegram in the Times of 
Friday that there will probably be a majority in the United 
States Senate for the Bill repealing the discriminatory clause 
of the Panama Canal Act. ‘The improved situation has been 
brought about partly by the adoption of the amendment stipu- 
lating that the repeal of the discriminatory clause shall not 
impair American rights under the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. 
This amendment may mean that the interpretation of the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty will be disputed later as a separate 
question. If the Senate wished the Treaty to be submitted to 
the Hague, Great Britain could have no objection. 


The Washington correspondent of the Times says in 
Monday’s paper that Mr. Roosevelt, before sailing for Spain, 
made a statement as to his political intentions. He declared 
that Mr. Wilson had failed to give the nation what it wanted ; 
the reformed tariff had not lowered prices, and the old con- 
ditions and old abuses continued. Fine phrases were useless. 
When he returned from Spain he would “ take his coat off” 
and enter the General Election campaign in the interests of 
“practical Progressivism.” He would not be a candidate for 
the New York Governorship, but if the Republicans nomi- 
nated a reform candidate he mightsupport him. This implies 
the possibility of a fusion between the Republicans and Pro- 
gressives. No doubt the Democrats will try to keep them 
apart. Mr. Roosevelt said nothing about Mr. Wilson's 
foreign policy, but his contempt for that is already well 
known. 








The hopes for mediation in Mexico are not great. General 
Carranza, the leader of the Constitutionalists, has refused to 
agree to an armistice, which is regarded as the indispensable 
condition of receiving his delegates at the Mediation Con- 
ferences. He ridicules, moreover, the idea of a Provisional 
Government appointed by the mediators instead of by himself. 
Why, he asks, should the conqueror allow the conquered to 
dictate terms? ‘This means that he has no doubt of his 
ability finally to dispose of the Federal Army and to occupy 
Mexico City. Indeed, he has remarked that he could go to 
Mexico City at any time he pleased if the railways were not 
destroyed. Thus the Constitutionalists have entirely failed 
to come up to Mr. Wilson’s expectations of their amenability. 
General Huerta, on the other hand, says that he is willing to 
make way for any Provisional Government approved of by 
the mediators—when Mexico is “ politically pacified.” There 
may be much recalcitrance hidden in the reservation, but, at 
all events, General Huerta, whom Mr. Wilson wishes to 
“eliminate,” is much more tractable than General Carranz:, 
with whom Mr. Wilson wishes to co-operate. The killing of 
prisoners is now practised freely by General Carranza as his 
troops gain ground. 
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The latest news from the Near East augurs ill for the 
settlement of outstanding troubles in the Balkans. The 
Times of Wednesday published a letter from a correspondent 
near the Dardanelles, dated May 27th, giving a lamentable 
account of the invasion of the Greek villages in the Troad by 
Moslem refugees from Macedonia, who have helped themselves 
to the houses and property of the natives, driving them 
out with nothing but the clothes on their backs. “ All the 
Greeks in the district are now outlawed, and to-day it is 
reported that the whole Greek population of the Troad and 
the Straits is to be expelled and deported to Greece without 
being allowed to take with them any article of property.” 
Confirmation of this report was furnished by a telegram 
which the Times received from the Metropolitan of Chios 
announcing the arrival on Sunday and Monday last of over 
five thousand terror-stricken and destitute women and 
children from the Asiatic coast. Later mews from 
Greek sources indicates that the assurances given to the 
(cumenical Patriarch by the Porte that the authorities would 
take the necessary steps to safeguard Ottoman Greeks from 
further ill-treatment have been followed by an improvement in 
Thrace and elsewhere. The policy of wholesale expropriation, 
unhappily, is not the monopoly of the Young Turks. The 
Macedonian refugees profess to be only exercising the lex 
talionis, and, in consequence of the complaints of the Turkish 
Government of the clearance of Moslems from Greek Mace- 
donia, the Turkish Minister at Athens, at the suggestion of 
M. Venezelos, has proceeded thither to make a personal 
inspection, 


The confusion in Albania is rather worse than last week 
The idea of sending a joint international force has apparently 
been abandoned. There is now some talk of a naval demon- 
stration by the Powers, The purpose of this would be to show 
the unity of the Powers. It could serve no other end; the 
Austrian and Italian ships at Durazzo are, as a matter of fact, 
sufficient to protect Prince William and his capital. The 
International Commission of Control has been treating un- 
availingly with the insurgents, who demand the appointment 
of a Moslem Prince. The Vienna correspondent of the Times 
says in a message published on Friday morning that the 
conferences have been most turbulent. 


An official inquiry is being held into the claim of the 
Hindus, who recently arrived at Victoria (B.C.) on board the 
*Komagata Maru,’ to unrestricted entry into Canada on the 
strength of their British citizenship, but the Canadians 


are unlikely to concede the demand. For this result 
the promoters of this expedition have themselves largely 
to blame, by attempting to force their claim to admission 
straight away, instead of adopting the methods of persuasive 
negotiation so effectively employed by Mr. Gokhale in South 
Africa. However much we may sympathize in the abstract 
with the view of British citizenship as an Imperial “open 
sesame,” it is impossible to ignore the right of our sister- 
nations to discriminate in the matter of admission. 


An unprecedented situation bas been created in Tasmania 
by the action of the Governor, Sir W. Ellison-Macartney. 
The Liberals had been defeated in the Legislature early in 
the year by the transference of one vote to the Labour Party 
in an equally divided House, and Mr. Solomon, the Liberal 
Premier, asked the Governor for a Dissolution. Sir W. Ellison- 
Macartney refused, and called upon Mr. Earle, the Labour 
leader, to form a Ministry, but imposed, amongst other con- 
ditions, that of an immediate Dissolution. Mr. Earle 
protested in vain, both before and after accepting office, and on 
meeting Parliament laid the correspondence before the House, 
which, with one dissentient voice, censured the Governor and 
lodged an appeal with the Colonial Office. The history of 
responsible government in Australia establishes the right of 
Governors to refuse or grant a Dissolution. But there is no 
precedent for insisting on a Dissolution against the wish both 
of their advisers andof Parliament. Whatever the Governor's 
Constitutional rights may be, he surely would have been wiser 
to act as custom prescribed. 


An interesting survey of the international competition in 
shipping was published in the 7imes of Tuesday. A direct 
German service to New Zealand is projected by the German 
Australian Company, and is only part of a general scheme 
to make German trade independent of foreign transport. 





It is remarked that this new line to New Zo: 

mean a loss to the Port of London of ie . ee 
thousand tons of cargo which is trans-shipped her watond 
year. We cannot, however, take alarm on t a 
If the Germans really intend to subsidize steamship jj 
which are scarcely able to pay their way without ae 
sidies, the trade of the British Colonies and of the U. ne 
Kingdom will not lose in the long run. Whatever re a 
ments and temporary inconveniences may be caused 
to reason that, if Germans are willing to have 
to the uneconomic practice of paying the deficit on ext 
steamship lines, British traders will be able to profit by the 
complaisance of the German taxpayer. 


his account, 


‘arrange. 
it Stands 


Lately it seemed that the German passenger and mail 
service to Australia would be abandoned, and now it is said that 
the North German Lloyd may continue the service in return 
for a heavy subsidy. The most interesting recent fact is the 
arrangement between the Hamburg-Amerika and the North 
German Lloyd. By this arrangement competition is eliminated 
on certain routes, and more attention can be devoted by both 
companies to improving the service on other routes or creating 
new services. The writer in the Times thinks that the German 
policy in the North Atlantic and South American trades may 
be reproduced in the Australian trade. In that case mach 
larger German ships would go through the Suez Canal, and 
the P. and O. and other companies trading to the East would 
be challenged to join in a large-ship competition. The 
British companies might do this in combination with ong 
another, if not-strong enough individually. We hope that no 
British Government will ever enervate them with subsidies 
except, of course, for the mails and for naval purposes, 


Speaking at Rothwell, Mid-Northants, last Saturday, Lord 
Milner, commenting on the argument that Home Rule would 
bring peace and contentment to Ireland, observed that the 
country saw one section of Irishmen armed to the teeth to 
resist it, and another section of Irishmen proceeding to arm 
too. Lord Milner’s description of the conversion of Ireland 
into an armed camp by our pacifist Government is no 
exaggeration. The spread of the Nationalist Volunteer 
movement, so far as mere numbers go, is proceeding apace, 
and it is asserted by the promoters of the movement that 
nearly one hundred and thirty thousand men have joined the 
ranks. Whatis more remarkable, the Nationalist M.P.’s, who 
have hitherto held aloof, are now addressing meetings of the 
Volunteers. Mr. Lundon, M.P., speaking at Limerick, 
declared that he had come to organize the Volunteers 
on the express instruction of Mr. John Redmond. “ With or 
without the proclamation, the Volunteers would get rifles into 
Ireland, and the county of Limerick would be the first outside 
of Ulster to be armed to the teeth. When the Tory Party 
returned to power they might possibly try to give better terms 
to Ulster, but the Irish Party could turn to the Volunteers and 
say: ‘ You leave the Bill on the statute book or else——.’ They 
all knew the ‘else.’ Whether they had to face Carson or 
England armed, they would be ready.” 


As a set-off to this reading of the movement it is only fair 
to quote the statement attributed by the Dublin correspondent 
of the Daily Chronicle to a prominent official of the National 
Volunteers. “They are non-political and non-sectarian, and 
will remain so.” The general order issued to every company 
in Ireland and England runs as follows: “Irish Volunteers 
acting as such shall not take part in any political movement, 
or participate in any local government or Parliamentary 
election, or in any demonstration of a sectional or political 
character.” The official confirmed the statement that various 
companies in the South of Ireland were armed with rifles, 
adding that they were modern Service rifles and that the men 
had subscribed for them. The Chronicle's correspondent goes 
on to state that the order against political demonstrations has 
been thoroughly approved of by the Nationalists, and that, 
paradoxical as it may seem, the desire of the National 
Volunteers is to join hands with the Ulster Volunteers ™ 
order to solve the Irish problem. Thus Mr. Walsh at a meet 
ing of Nationalist Volunteers in Antrim declared that Sir 
Edward Carson had struck a most effective blow for Irish 
freedom when he made it possible for Irishmen to arm @ 
defence of their country. “Ireland's fate must be decided by 
Irishmen, and not by the way in which English people voted 
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at the General Elections.” Another prominent Nationalist, 

king at Limerick on Tuesday, said that the National 
» rere were looking forward to the early day when they 
and the Ulster Volunteers would join hands in the general 
interest of the country. It is further stated that overtures 
aie been made to Sir Edward Carson on these lines, but that 
he has declined to accept or even consider them. 


The Irish correspondents of the Morning Post and the 
Times describe the visits of numerous political deputa- 
tions from Great Britain, and the remarkable effect 
which direct contact with the Irish prublem appears to 
exercise on the minds of unprejudiced people. Perhaps 
the most notable instance of conversion is that of the 
West Staffordshire deputation, which recently visited Dublin, 
Cork, Bandon, Longford, Sligo, Enniskillen, Omagh, and 
Belfast. The signatories of the Report, of whom eight out of 
thirteen are Liberals and one a Labourite, are unanimously of 
opinion that to force the Home Rule Bill on the statute book 
without an appeal to the electors of the United Kingdom 
by a General Election or Referendum will bring abont 
civil war. In this context we may note the striking 
letter in Monday's Times in which Sir W. Nussey, the 
Liberal Member for Pontefract from 1893 to 1910 and 
a supporter of Gladstonian Home Rule, declares his belief 
jn the sincerity and unalterable determination of the Ulster 
Volunteers, and holds the Government responsible for 
the present state of affairs. 


An important new step in the Labour movement was taken 
on Thursday, when it was decided to try to form a working 
alliance between the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, the 
National Union of Railwaymen, and the Transport Workers’ 
Federation. A scheme has been fully drafted—the original 
proposal was made at tLe annual Conference of the Miners’ 
Federation last October—and will be submitted to a 
national Conference of the three Unions. The total 
membership of the three Unions is 1,350,000. The idea is 
to end the dissensions which have formerly weakened the 
action of the Unions. A Consultative Committee, composed 
of the President and General Secretary of each Union, would 
have powers to convene the Executive Committees whenever 
they considered that the joint action of the three Unions was 
desirable. In other trades there are similar movements 
towards large combinations of Unions whose interests are 
interlaced. At least it is assumed that they are interlaced, 
though it would be difficult to name any two Unions whose 
interests are not economically competitive in many respects. 


The issues involved in the building deadlock are set forth 
from the masters’ point of view by a correspondent of the 
Times in Tuesday’s issue. In January the London master 
builders, irritated by the “lightning” strikes—i.e., strikes 
suddenly adopted if any man failed to produce a Union 
ticket-—decided to lock out all employees who declined to 
sign a personal guarantee pledging themselves under a 
money penalty to work harmoniously with their fellow- 
workmen, whether Unionists or non-Unionists. This demand 
they have now definitely abandoned, and expressed their 
willingness to accept the assurance given by the Unions 
represented on the National Conciliation Board of the industry 
that they will be responsible for the behaviour of their members. 
But the men have declined to accept the settlement on these 
lines approved by the Conciliation Board, and refuse to con- 
cede the right of the masters to employ non-Unionists. 


The masters, it is maintained, have no hostility to Trade 
Unions properly conducted, but decline to recognize the London 
Building Industries Federation—consisting of representatives 
of the eleven largest Unions connected with the building 
industry—because of their Syndicalist policy of the sympathetic 
strike. They further maintain that the recent ballot was not 
bond-fide, many of the voters being ignorant of the terms 
proposed by the masters and approved by their own represen- 
tatives, while only 27,000 voted out of about 150,000 Trade 
Unionists employed in the building industry in London. An 
official statement issued by the Master Builders’ Association 
on Wednesday night discloses the latest demands of the 
Trade Unions concerned in the lock-out. These include 
advances in wages for all grades and a refusal to submit 


Council of the National Federation of Building Trade 
Employers and the Councils of some of the Unions concerned 
in the dispute has been fixed for Monday next, but none of 
the London officials will be present. Failing a settlement, the 
members of the Employers’ Federation will be asked to ballot 
on the proposal to order a national lock-out. 


On the side of the men the two points insisted on as essential 
to settlement are the recognition of the London Building 
Industries Federation and the total exclusion of all non- 
Unionists from building operations. If these terms are not 
granted, they threaten to instruct their Executives to enter 
into contracts for the supply of labour at Trade Union 
rates and conditions for the construction of any building 
now standing idle. In pursuance of this policy, the Executive 
of the London Building Industries Federation have entered 
into an agreement with the Theosophical Society to resume 
and complete the work of erecting the new headquarters of 
the Society in Tavistock Square. The contract was given 
to Messrs. William Cubitt and Co. two years ago, but was 
cancelled on the stoppage of work early in the present year. 
The work, which will occupy at least eighteen months and 
give employment to between two and three hundred men, 
is now estimated to cost about £100,000, and the agreement, 
which has been unanimously approved by the Committees of 
the affiliated Unions, provides for the employment of none 
but ‘Trade Union men. All masonry, plastering, brickwork, 
and joinery is to be done by direct labour, and any sub- 
contractors called in for other work are to be firms whick 
employ Trade Union labour throughout. The new move is 
clearly a step towards the realization of the Syndicalist aim 
of eliminating the capitalist and instituting direct relations 
between Labour and the public. 


Early on Monday morning the ancient and beautiful 
church of Wargrave-on-Thames was almost completely 
destroyed by fire. The incendiaries, whose connexion with 
the militant suffrage movement is established by messages 
left outside the church, lit a fire in the organ, whence the 
flames spread to the openwork oak roof, which, with the 
Jacobean pulpit, was burnt toashes. The six bells, dating from 
the seventeenth century, fell from the belfry and were melted 
or broken, while the east window (a memorial to a former 
vicar), an alabaster reredos, the panelling round the baptistry, 
and all the memorials of the dead, including that of Thomas 
Day, the author of Sandford and Merton, were destroyed by 
the fire, only the walls and tower remaining. In all the long 
record of senseless crime which has disfigured the progress of 
militancy there has been no more wanton and cruel act of 
destruction than this. We may add that the law officers of 
the Crown are stated to be considering what action should be 
taken against subscribers to the funds of the Women’s Social 
and Political Union, a complete list of whom was secured when 
the offices in Kingsway were raided by the police last week. 
If it cgn be proved that the subscribers knew how their con- 
tributious were going to be used, it is believed that not only 
can they be indicted for conspiracy, but that their private 
property can be made liable for the damage done. 


We have received a letter signed by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Secret Commissions and Bribery Convention 
League (9 Queen Street Place, E.C.) appealing for support in 
their campaign on behalf of commercial purity. The value 
of the League has been conspicuously proved by the Canteens 
case, in which the prosecution was the direct outcome of its 
investigation of the communications made to it by the 
principal witness for the Crown. “Although the League 
has upwards of four hundred members, comprising many 
leading commercial firms and public and professional men, 
it cannot be said to receive adequate support in its efforts 
to educate public opinion and enforce the observance of the 
Prevention of Corruption Act.” The Committee therefore 
earnestly urge all those to join the League who agree 
with the late Lord Russell of Killowen that this business 
of corrupt bargains is a malignant canker, affecting honesty 
in all relations of life. We trust that so well founded an 
appeal will not fail in its purpose. The League is doing. 
national work, and it deserves national support. 





disputes to conciliation. A conference between the Executive 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE LOSS OF THE ‘EMPRESS OF iRELAND.,’ 


i’ prevailing feelings of all thinking persons, after the 
first shock of intense horror and pity excited by the loss 
ef the ‘ Empress of Ireland,’ will surely be disappointment 
and humiliation that human science has advanced so short 
a way towards achieving safety at sea. We look back, and 
we recall within a comparatively brief time the wrecks of 
the ‘ Waratah’ and the ‘Titanic’ and the burning of the 
*Volturno.’ We talk of unsinkable ships, but how far 
from us is the quality of unsinkability! Every wreck, like 
every battle, brings its peculiar “lesson.” It is right that 
public attention should fasten on what seems to be the 
most immediate need disclosed by a calamity, since a con- 
centrated demand may bring about a particular reform 
which would have been passed over but for the emphasis 
of circumstances. In the course of time the gradual 
accretion of particular “ lessons ” well learned will bring 
us to a point at which agg at sea will be guaranteed as 
nearly as it ever can be. Even then complete immunity 
from disaster will be beyond our reach. The chief impression 
we get from the sinking of the ‘Empress of Ireland’ is 
the simple fact that she sank in a few minutes, although 
virtually all the preventives of disaster upon which the 
scientific world has so far agreed were embodied in her. 
It vay be said that a perfect system of bulkheads would 
have kept her afloat, but there is as yet no undivided 
voice of authority to tell us what the perfect system 
of bulkheads is. 

The particular lesson of the ‘Titanic’ was “boats for 
all.” We are not sure that that was really the most 
important thing to be learned, but no doubt by far 
the most vivid picture left on the mind was that of 
hundreds of people drowning in a flat calm because there 
were not enough boats to carry them. The lesson was 
Jearned. “Boats for all” became the law. Of course 
such a law has to admit some reservations. It is 
out of the question, for instance, to carry boats for all 
under davits. If that were done it would be impossible to 
launch them. The more boats to be launched, the greater 
is the danger of their being crushed or sinking one another. 
In a huge modern liner the boat deck is as far above the 
water as the top windows of a high London house are 
above the street. Imagine heavily laden boats swinging 
from such a height against the sides of the ship with a 
raging sea below! A proportion of the “boats for 
all” have necessarily to be collapsible boats and rafts. 
But so quickly did the ‘Empress of Ireland’ list 
ever that it was impossible to launch the majority of 
even those boats that were carried under davits. So 
far as the provision of boats is called in question by this 
latest calamity, we should say that the only lesson to 
be learned is that when a large ship sinks within a few 
minutes the one form of boat that can be relied upoft is a 
self-launching craft—in other words, a raft that will float 
off as the vessel goes under. We mentioned this subject 
at the time of the ‘Titanic’ disaster, and we have never 
been able to understand why more attention has not been 
- given to some such device as forming the whole of the 
highest deck of rafts that would be left floating when the 
ship had disappeared. It may be said that they would 
have to be bolted on to the deck, as no “play” in the 
rafts could be allowed, and that directly you have 
bolts to attend to a form of launching in effect becomes 
necessary. We should think that rafts of saucer 
shape let into the deck would hold themselves rigidly 
in position without any kind of fastening; but however 
that may be, it is probably not beyond the wit of man 
to perfect the device. In former days it used to be 
said that rafts were not of much use, as people would 
be washed off them, or at all events could not exist long 
on them. In answer to that we might urge two facts: 
one is that a number of large rafts, detaching themselves 
as the ships plunged, would have saved a great number 
of lives in both the‘ Titanic’ and the ‘ Empress of Ireland’ 
disasters; and the other is that wireless telegraphy has 
ehanged all the conditions—it is an exceptional case 
indeed in which-a wireless call does not bring help 
quickly on any of the great passenger routes. When all 
the expedients for saving life ure added together, we might 





i 
say, they do not equal the one s : 
re lie : © safeguard of wirelesy 

The question of bulkheads is far too techni 
professional minds to deal with, but it sana mes 
that, if such things as longitudinal bulkheads my 
introduced in the building of the ‘ Titanic’ and ¢ 
‘Empress of Ireland,’ both ships would have remai he 
afloat. In both cases the ships were torn np 
great length of their sides, so that several of 
transverse bulkheads were opened up. Both ships had 
the misfortune to receive glancing blows, the one fro 
an iceberg, the other from another vessel. If cithes 
ship had suffered a blow at right angles—even a os 
much harder blow—she would probably have remained 
afloat, for then only one compartment would have been 
opened up, or at the most two, if by bad luck the blow 
had fallen on a bulkhead itself and had thus opened y 
two compartments simultaneously. Two flooded compart, 
ments would not have sunk such ships as the ‘ Titanic’ 
and the ‘Empress of Ireland.’ But it is evident that we 
must provide against such glancing blows as rip away the 
sides of several compartments. So far as we can see, we 
shall never be rendered safe except by longitudinal bulk. 
heads—not a mere “ double skin,” but a large number of 
longitudinal compartments. We shall be told, we suppose 
that a ship built in such a way would be impossibly 
inconvenient for all the purposes of carrying passengers or 
cargo. On the assumption, however, that such a ship were 
possible, the whole of the side might be torn away, 
and there would still be half the ship longitudinally 
intact. Of course, palliatives of the shock of collisions 
are well worth consideration, but this is quite another 
question. We notice two letters in the Times which seem 
to contain sound sense. One suggests that the bows of 
steamers—far above the water-line, of course—shouid 
be furnished with heavy fenders. Those who hare 
seen tugs, which carry massive rope fenders on their 
bows, bumping harmlessly against the steamers they 
serve in the Pool of London will not doubt that the 
sharpness of the blow in a great collision would 
be reduced by this means. The other letter—by far the 
more important of the two—suggests that steamers, 
instead of having “straight up-and-down” bows, should 
be built with a considerable overhang. The first point 
of a steamer that would strike another would then be 
the overhang, and, however much damage might be 
done, it would be damage chiefly above the water-line. As 
it is, the blow falls below the water-line as well as above 
it. The vessel struck is, in fact, rammed. 

As Lord Mersey is to take part in the inquiry in Canada 
we may be sure that every point brought out in the 
‘Titanic’ inquiry will be given its proper value. The 
Canadian Government have acted with great good sense 
in asking for his help. We trust that he will repeat a 
suggestion which appeared in his admirable Report on 
the ‘Titanic,’ to the effect that there should be some 
system of what may be culled “ policing” disaster. We 
ventured to insist on the extreme importance of this when 
the ‘Oceana’ was lost. A large modern liner is a small 
town. The passengers do not know their way about; 
much less do they know what they are expected to do 
to ensure their own safety and that of others. It is 
most desirable that certain officers—say quartermasters 
under a superior officer—should place the passengers 
under strict orders, and if necessary use force in the 
general interest. There is an analogy in the custom of 
battleships, for in an emergency the Marines stand to 
quarters and are served with ammunition. It may be 
said that there was no time for bringing any kind of 


disciplinarian organization to bear in the sinking of the 
‘Empress of Ireland,’ even if it had existed in the most 
perfect form. But we must not act on the assumption 
that all wrecks will be like that of the ‘Empress of 


Ireland.’ Even as it is, we cannot call to mind many 
wrecks that more aptly illustrate the point we would make. 
Here was a floating town only a few hours out of port. 
The passengers had not settled down, and if after the 
collision the vessel had remained afloat for only half an 
hour there would have been a most urgent need for the 
policing of the bewildered people, even though there had 
been no trace whatever of panic.. At least one company, We 
believe, has already taken the very wise course of appoint 
ing what are called staff captains for the purpose. 
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THE CASE FOR NON-UNIONISTS. 


HE Times on Tuesday published two very illuminating 
T articles from Labour correspondents criticizing the 
ion movement as at present organized. One 

Trade Usiethe position in the coal trade, and the ot! 
deals with the position in the coal trade, and the other 
nerally with the strong opposition among working 
eit t the present tendencies of Trade Unionism. Those 
por nat may be summed up briefly as an attempt to 
oo ] every wage-earner to join a Trade Union. The 
poor 2 employed is to threaten strikes unless the employers 
will co-operate with the Trade Unionists in coercing the 

on-Unionists. Whether Trade Unionism is a good or a 
had thing, this attempt at compulsion naturally creates 
a spirit of revolt. Englishmen do not love tyranny, under 
whatever form it presents itself or whatever pretext is 

ut forward to justify it. The majority of men will 
F enit to the coercion brought to bear upon them because 
they find submission easier than resistance, but a small 
minority will always hold out for conscience’ sake, and 
these men by that very fact alone prove their moral value. 
Some of them may be skilled workmen capable of fighting 
their own economic battle without any assistance from a 
Trade Union; others may be men by no means prosperous, 
but imbued with a stolid British determination to resist 
tyranny. This nucleus of determined men constitutes a 
‘ermanent obstacle to the policy of the Trade Unionist 
who wishes to bring every single wage-earner within the 
fold. 

An equally serious obstacle, though more intermittent 
in character, is the reluctance of the majority of wage- 
earners to pay Trade Union subscriptions for purposes of 
doubtful utility. Both the writers in the Times boldly 
dispute the proposition that wage-earners necessarily gain 
by Trade Union action. At any rate, it is certain that a 
great many wage-earners are doubtful whether there is any 
gain at all. That doubt is quite intelligible when one 
compares the burdens which Trade Unionism involves with 
the benefits which it is supposed to have brought. The 
outside public only hears of the cost of strikes and the 
occasional gains secured. The wage-earner himself is 
much more conscious of the weekly demands made upon 
his purse, and of the levies which he has to meet frequently 
for exceptional purposes. He suspects that these burdens 
more than outweigh any advantage that Trade Unionism 
has brought him. This suspicion is immensely strengthened 
when one takes into account the fact that it is by no 
means proved that collective bargaining necessarily 
produces any better results to the wage-earner than 
would be secured by the silent operation of the law 
of supply and demand. This proposition used to be 
strongly urged by the late T. S. Cree, who in support 
of it pointed out bow largely domestic servants have 
improved their economic position in the past generation 
without the aid of any Trade Union. No sufficient answor 
tothis contention has ever been given by the advocates of 
Unionism. But even admitting, for the sake of argument, 
that collective bargaining can justify its claim to have 
secured a definite improvement in the position of the wage- 
earner, it still remains doubtful whether that improvement 
has not cost more to obtain than it is worth. If we add 
to the regular weekly expense involved in Trade Union 
subscriptions the enormous waste of wages which every 
strike entails, it is possible that Trade Unionism might 
show a considerable adverse balance. This, at any rate, 
is the view of large numbers of non-Unionists, and the 
fact that they hold this view disposes of the ordinary 
Trade Unionist contention that the non-Unionist wishes 
to obtain the advantages of Unionism without paying 
for them. The non-Unionist replies that he does not 
— in the advantages, and that is why he refuses 

pay. 

As regards the coal trade in particular, the definite 
statements made by the Times correspondent are of very 
considerable importance. He states that the men who have 
recently been forced to join the Unions will, in a short time, 
fall into arrears with their contributions, and that a new 
campaign will be necessary to force them to subscribe. 
Already, indeed, he says, many of these conscripts are in 
arrears, and there have been strikes at several collieries 
Within the last few months. Yet up to 1909, before the 
policy of coercion was adopted, Trade Unionism on purely 


to decline largely as the result of the capture of the Union 
by the political Socialists. Men left the Union because it 
had become a party political organization, and because 
large numbers of them believed that politics was doing 
their cause more harm than good. Their suspicion of 
Labour politics has been justified by results. The Miners’ 
Eight Hours Act has proved a curse to the mining 
industry :— 

“It has increased the hazards, reduced the earnings, and spoiled 
the leisure and social life of the miners. In the last two full 
calendar years before that Act came into force—in the last 
ten years before, for that matter—the deaths from mining 
accidents averaged four per working day. In the first two 
full years under the Act they averaged six per day. To make 
the industry fit the law working shifts had to be altered, dangerous 
methods and appliances had to be adopted ; haulage and windaze 
had to be speeded up, and repair work was scamped. . . . In some 
cases social and domestic customs were completely upset, and 
evening leisure seriously interfered with.” 

Very similar criticisms can be applied to the Minimum 
Wage Act. It is doubtful whether that Act has given 
satisfaction in any part of the country, and in many 
mining districts it is regarded as a curse. Another 
grievance of the reluctant Trade Unionist is the way in 
which the funds of the Union are used to provide outings 
for the “bosses.” Conferences are always being held to 
discuss every kind of question, and these conferences, the 
expenses of which are borne by the Union funds, are 
generally arranged for distant but attractive places, 
such as Southport and Scarborough in the summer and 
London in the winter. 

Moreover, the adoption of a political programme by the 
Trade Unionists has itself tended to destroy the case for 
Trade Unionism. If, as the Socialists constantly argue, 
the vote is so much more valuable an instrument of pro- 
gress than the strike, why should men bother to join a 
Union at all? They can get all they want by the 
inexpensive process of voting. This consideration, which 
is urged as an abstract proposition by the Socialists, is 
strengthened by experience of the statutes recently passed. 
Government inspectors are now doing much the kind of 
work that Trade Union leaders used to do, and in addition 
a Government organization, the Labour Exchanges, is 
helping to provide workmen with those opportunities of 
finding employment which previously were furnished by 
the Trade Unions. On all these grounds the case for Trade 
Unionism grows weaker and the case against it grows 
stronger. At the same time, as the correspondents of the 
Times very sanely point out, any attempt on the part of 
the employing class to “crab” Trade Unionism would 
produce a reaction in its favour. The issues must be 
fought out among the men themselves. It is for them to 
decide, as a result of their own experience, whether they 
think Trade Unionism helps or hinders their progress. 

Underlying the whole problem is the question of the 
efficiency of labour. Inthe long run it is impossible to 
increase wages unless there is an increased demand for 
labour, and that increased demand can only arise out of an 
increased production of wealth. Therefore, if wages any- 
where in the world are to rise, somewhere or other in the 
world there must be an increased efficiency of labour. 
That may be secured either by the invention of improved 
machinery, or by the application of more scientific methods 
of agriculture and manufacturing processes. Or it may 
be secured by the greater skill or more intelligent working 
of the wage-earner himself. This last factor is one which 
as a rule is too little regarded by employers and is 
deliberately placed on one side by wage-earners, and in 
this connexion it is interesting to note that latterly there 
has arisen in the United States a movement for the more 
scientific management of industrial concerns with a view 
to rendering the individual workman a more efficient 
worker. The immediate result is the possibility of 
increased wages. Here is a direction in which Trade 
Unionists, if they would, could effect, without the costly 
method of strikes, an enormous improvement in the 
economic position of their members. But this road is 
blocked by the absurd superstition that the increased 
efficiency of one workman means less employment for 
another—a fallacy which can only be answered, as 
we have answered it many times before, by pointing out 
that if this proposition were true it would follow that the 
best way of making work for everybody would be for 





Voluntary lines was flourishing in South Wales. It began 


nobody to do any work at all. 
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THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN FRANCE. 


Ferme om statesmen have a faculty, amounting to 

genius, for making accommodations, but the present 
situation will tax the ingenuity of the most resourceful. 
M. Viviani, the probable new Premier, may surmount all his 
difficulties, but if so he will at once be proved an exceptional 
man, and we shall certainly hear a great deal more of him. 
The simple facts of the situation need only be stated to 
show what a nasty dilemma awaits any candidate for 
its horns. At the recent General Election the Socialists 
had the chief success in gaining seats; they have returned 
to the Chamber just over a hundred strong, and must be con- 
sulted continually by any Premier who attempts to govern 
with the sanction of the combined groups of the Left. But 
the Socialists, led by M. Jaurés, are determined to get rid 
of the Three Years’ Service Law and to replace it with the 
former Two Years’ Service Law. At the same time, a 
Premier drawing his sanction from the Left and Extreme 
Left must, of course, satisfy the Radical-Socialists. Now 
the Radical-Socialists dare not condemn three years’ service 
because they know very well that the majority of the 
electors are in favour of it. Here, indeed, there is a 
complication within a complication; for the Radical- 
Socialists were pledged to two years’ service by their 
famous Pau programme, but at the recent elections they 
precipitately explained away their pledge, or observed a 
masterly silence on the whole subject, directly they 
noticed which way the cat was jumping. The new 
Premier, in brief, must seem to promise a repeal of three 
years’ service to satisfy the Socialists, but he must not act 
en his promise if he is to keep his Radical-Socialist 
supporters right with their constituents. It seems a hope- 
less puzzle, and M. Doumergue, who was Premier until 
Monday, feeling quite unequal to facing the difficulties, 
resigned before meeting the new Chamber. 

So far as we can see, it is a vain experiment for any 
Premier to try to reconcile the unequivocal objections of 
the Socialists to three years’ service with the hesitations 
and trimmings of the Radical-Socialists, who are still 
elothed in the torn fragments of the Pau programme. The 
latter want to be saved from themselves, and the best 
chance for any Premier who desires to govern on sure 
foundations is to recognize that three years’ service is 
necessary to France, and that the law must not be repealed, 
eome what may. With that determination firmly in his 
mind, he can proceed to treat the formal susceptibilities 
of his followers and their embarrassments in their con- 
stituencies with as much tenderness as his tact enables 
him to exercise. The quiet resolution of Frenchmen all 
ever France to give the personal service and the money 
necessary for the defence of the country is a notable 
reaction from the arid days of M. Combes, when a sense of 
national unity was lost in mere sectarianism—for sectarian- 
ism can, of course, be an effect of secularism as well as of 
religious bigotry. The fact is that, though the new party 
founded by M. Briand has made no external progress such 
as can be reckoned in voting power, the spirit of M. Briand 
—who is a superb opportunist—is only an echo of the feel- 
ings of the France of to-day. Frenchmen are tired of perse- 
eution; they are ready to act on the principle of live and 
let live. They turn from their own Army to examine the 
numbers of the German Army, and they recognize that, so 
long as armies are instruments of political argument, it is 
essential that they should submit themselves to a Three 
Years’ Service Law. They do not pretend that it is agree- 
able, but they know that it is necessary; and for the 
common good they think it is time to remember an obvious 
fact which had almost become obscured—that Roman 
Catholics, Protestants, and Freethinkers may still be 
good Frenchmen and good defenders of their common 
heritage. This, we believe, is the conviction—expressed 
in general terms of conduct—of Young France, and 
no Premier will endure long in office who neglects 
to fall in with it. Of course, M. Jaurés, who is a 
really able party leader, perceives the danger that Young 
France will be too strong for him, and that the greatly 
increased numbers of the Socialists in the Chamber will 
avail him nothing in the end. He is taking the strongest 
measures, therefore, to prevent backsliding in anyone over 
whom he has a vestige of Parliamentary control. He 
announces a formula of obedience and discipline, and 
requires all whom he can command or intimidate to accept 





it. No freedom of judgment is to be tole 

advanced friends of Posten. If we ee the 
what will happen under, such conditions, we jet ay hesy 
that the tyranny will become too stringent, and that =y 
patriotic desire of Frenchmen to be strong will be able 
declare itself more boldly in proportion as M. J to 
tries to tighten the shackles on his own followers, = 
Radical-Socialists will not venture to offend the Rocialnae 
at first, and will do lip-service to their old demand fo ” 
Two Years’ Law ; but in the end, if the French people i , 
to retain three years’ service, they will certainly do ~ 
M. Poincaré is, of course, very strongly on the sido a 
three years’ service, and it is to be remembered that 
long as he is President he will do his best so to guide 
politics as to save a law which he holds to be indis. 
pensable. He too is faced by a dilemma. The Parlia. 
mentary majority has swayed more to the Left since he 
took office. While he tries to coax it back, he must not 
commit the mistake of appearing to back the Army 
against Parliament simply because he knows that the 
officers of the Army are heartily with him. A cry of “the 
Army against the People” would be as hollow in France ag 
in England, yet it might be made to serve its political 
turn. 

It would be an imperfect survey of the political 
situation which neglected to mention that there are other 
questions than the military one, and that the new Govern- 
ment might come to grief on any one of such problems as 
electoral reform, the Income Tax, and the general question 
of finance. The elections made it clear that there is 
a widespread desire for electoral reform. The secrutin 
d’arrondissement is gradually yielding before the advance 
of the scrutin de liste and Proportional Representation. As 
regards the Income Tax, we take it that France will not be 
able to make her Budget balance very much longer without 
such atax. The typical Frenchman hates direct taxation, but 
an enormous sum of money has to be raised, and if an Income 
Tax Bill which is not too inquisitorial is presented to 
Parliament it ought to have a good chance of passing, 
The mistake would be to begin with a too drastic measure, 
When once the principle of an Income Tax has become the 
law of the land it will be easy to tighten up its provisions 
as new financial needs arise. The sum to he raised by 
new taxation or loan is no less than £60,000,000 if the ex- 
penditure on Morocco be included. M. Doumergue dropped 
all thought of a loan, and we shall see whether M. Viviani 
also believes it possible to pay his way without a loan. 
M. Viviani, as an independent Radical-Socialist, can enjoy 
more freedom than most French Radical-Socialists, and 
may change his opinions without a crushing scandal. His 
well-known sympathies with Labour need not bring him 
into a tangle at a time when Labour is fairly quiet, but 
his strong anti-clerical views are less auspicious. In 1910 
he retired from M. Briand’s Cabinet, openly denouncing 
M. Briand’s policy in the railway strike. And his phrase 
about the Separation Act “extinguishing the lights of 
heaven” constituted him one of the most uncompro- 
mising secularists in France. He is just over fifty years 
old. A journalist and barrister, he became Minister 
of Labour under M. Clemenceau. He has spoken and 
voted against three years’ service. If he continues of the 
same mind now his Ministry, we think, will not last long. 





COLLECTIVISM AND DEMOCRACY. 


fag ege age have learned for some time to look 
upon the acceptance of Collectivism as a grave 
danger to the State. But they have not yet realized in 
how large a measure it is already accepted. Their fears 
have reference mainly to the future. The present has 
come into being so gradually that its true proportions 
have received only a part of the notice they merit. In 
the introduction to a second edition of his Lectures on 
Law and Public Opinion in England during the Nineteenth 
Century (Macmillan and Co., 10s. 6d. net) Professor 
Dicey has brought together the evidence supplied by 
the character and tendency of the legislation ot the first 
thirteen years of the present century and of much of that 
of the latter half of the preceding century. The result will 
startle many of his readers. They have looked upon each 
Act of Parliament as it came as a measure standing by 
itself, and leading to no results beyond the four corners © 
the particular statute. They will now see that these 
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re dominated by a common purpose. That pur- 
ay not have been present either to the Ministers 
_ at them or to the Parliament which passed them. 
_ a means have been taken and the end has 
= ed. Im some cases it was inevitable that the means 
—_— The evils of a laissez-faire policy were 


taken. : 
should ag passed over. But the Governments which 
a ok to apply a remedy were not careful enough to 


on the special nature of each case, or to guard 

by nat the probability that exceptions would multiply 
into a rule. , 7 : 

Professor Dicey begins with a striking quotation from 


“1 Essay on Liberty. “The only purpose for which 
-_ “ be rightfully exercised over any member of a 


measures a 


wer ca ; . 7 gt 
civilized community, against his will, is to prevent harm 
to others. His own good, either physical or moral, is 


not a sufficient warranty... . The only part of the 
conduct of anyone, for which he is amenable to society, 
is that which concerns others. In the part which merely 
concerns himself his independence is, of right, absolute.” 
In 1859 this principle was accepted, says Professor Dicey, 
“not only by youthful enthusiasts, but by the vast 
majority of English Liberals and by many Liberal Con- 
servatives.” ‘The State, it was held, ought not to under- 
take any duties which could be performed by individuals. 
Free Trade was the only policy which could in the long 
run benefit a civilized community. The State had no more 

wer of fixing the rate of wages than of fixing the price 
of food or of clothes. The forces which governed these 
matters might have their action delayed by legislation, but 
jn the end they would invariably prevail. “In harmony 
with these views, one principle was{not only accepted, but 
rigidly carried out, by every Chancellor of the Exchequer 
according to his ability; it was that taxation should be 
imposed solely for the purpose of raising revenue, and 
should be imposed with absolute equality or as near 
equality as was possible, upon rich and poor alike.” The 
national wealth was best left in the pockets of the 
individuals who composed the nation. In 1860 this ideal 
finance found full expression in a real Minister. It was 
the guiding principle of Mr. Gladstone so long as he 
remained at the Exchequer. In the first edition of his 
book Professor Dicey examined the extent to which 
these ideas had been departed from by the end of the 
century. The contrast even between 1860 and 1900 
is startling. The first appearance of Collectivism in 
legislation dates, indeed, from an earlier period. It 
is plainly visible in the factory legislation of 1847 and 
1850. By these measures a complete system of Govern- 
mental inspection and control was set up in principle, and, 
as a natural consequence of the legal limitation of the 
hours of labour in certain trades, whole fields of industry 
which, in the first instance, were left outside the new 
regulations, were ultimately brought within them. Indeed, 
the very arguments used against the new laws made their 
extension inevitable. “Why,” asked Bright, “is a Scotch- 
man to be sent to see how I work my people, when the 
farmer and the carpenter and the builder and the tailor are 
left to the ordinary responsibilities of law and public 
opinion?” A question of this sort was sure to entail 
further advances in the same direction. It was unfortunate 
that the conduct of the opposition to factory legislation 
should have fallen to Bright instead of to Cobden, for 
Cobden recognized that the factory laws had their origin 
mm a real danger. People too weak to help themselves 
became victims to an unqualified assertion of a true 
principle. The prevention of excessive labour for young 
persons was to Cobden “a question for the medical 
and not the economical profession.” The community could 
not but be injured by the reckless using up of immature 
workers. As it was, neither the advocates nor the opponents 
of the factory laws saw the change in the direction and 
object of legislation which was being insensibly brought 
about. Individualism found another enemy in joint 
stock enterprise. The area of State interference was 
enlarged, though few people then dreamed of the absorption 
by the State of all national property. Joint stock com- 
panies were private associations, but their successes were 
“the triumph not of individual but of corporate energy,” 
and so drew attention to the superiority of collective over 
individual action. And as the business of a great company 
might always be aided by the possession of land, and in 
Some cases could not be so much as started without 


it, a system of compulsory purchase necessarily fol- 
lowed. In this way landowners were forced to sell 
land which they would rather have kept, or which 
they thought worth more than they were given for 
it. No doubt this may in some instances be covered 
by Mill’s principle that individual liberty may be right- 
fully interfered with to prevent harm to others. But in 
the majority of cases it was thought enough to show that 
a particular interference with private property would be 
of advantage to others, and when once this is conceded 
a very great step has been made in the direction of 
Collectivism. The growth of democratic government 
caused by the admission to the Parliamentary franchise 
of artisans in 1867 and of agricultural labourers in 1884 
carried the process further. There is no necessary con- 
nexion, indeed, between Democracy and Collectivism, for 
the first Reform Act was the work of men who desired to 
legislate on individualist lines. But the classes who carried 
the later Reform Acts were under the influence, though only 
vaguely and indefinitely, of Socialist ideals, and even Mill 
himself became, in the opinion of Henry Sidgwick, 
“completely Socialistic in his ideal of ultimate social 
improvement.” 

The legislation of the years between 1865 and 1900 
yielded a long list of Acts of a similar tendency. Pro- 
fessor Dicey groups them under four heads—“The 
Extension of the Idea of Protection; the Restriction on 
Freedom of Contract; the Preference for Collective as 
contrasted with Individual Action, especially in the 
matter of bargaining; the Equalization of Advantages 
among individuals possessed of unequal means for their 
attainment.” No doubt in all these classes there are 
statutes which can establish a good case for them- 
selves. The general error of the legislator has 
been to treat each fresh instance as the natural 
development of those that have gone before, instead 
of examining with increasing vigilance the pleas advanced 
for swelling the list of exceptions to a rule which ought 
never to be suspended except for good cause shown in each 
particular case. The list of laws which treat large classes 
of citizens as incapables in reference to particular subjects 
is constantly growing. A farmer cannot contract himself 
out of the Agricultural Holdings Acts, nor a workman, 
whether artisan or labourer, out of the Workmen's 
Compensation Acts. It is conceivable that in certain cases 
it may be toa workman’s interest to take payment for 
his services in goods rather than in money, But 
no contract that he enters into for this purpose 
will be in any way binding on him. Fostloment 
claims to know his interest better than he knows 
it himself, and passes the Truck Acts. Very often 
the process has two stages. First, the law interprets a 
contract in a sense specially favourably to one of the 
parties, but leaves him free to forgo this benefit if he 
wishes to do so. Then, a year or two later, Parliament 
goes a step further and forbids any waiver of the contract 
actually entered into. The equalization of advantages is 
the object of a whole series of Acts of Parliament relating 
to education, to employers’ liability, and to municipal 
trading. “ If we add to this vast fabric of labour legisla- 
tion our system of Poor Law, we find the rather amazing 
result that in the country where Socialism has been less 
talked about than any other country in Europe its 
principles have been most extensively applied.” So wrote 
Lord Morley in 1881. By 1900 the truth of this state. 
ment had been confirmed by the still vaster fabric of 
legislation we have just been describing, and since 1906 
Collectivism can claim further triumphs in the way of 
Old Age Pensions, National Insurance, the fixing of a 
minimum wage in certain employments, the provision of 
meals for school-children, the Mental Deficiency Act, the 
Coal Mines Regulation Act, and the Finance Act of 1909. 
Each of these measures may conceivably be justified in 
view of its special object. The really disturbing element 
in the situation is that it is no longer considered necessary 
even to set up this defence. The natural and inevitable 
recognition of beneficence on the part of the State, at the 
cost of the individual, as the lawmaker’s proper object is 
a sufficient answer to all objectors. 

Yet Professor Dicey does not wholly despair of the 
future. He thinks that the universal acceptance of 
Collectivism in this country “will certainly be delayed, 





and quite possibly be arrested, by various counter-currents 
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of opinion. The policy of laissez-faire “has still a very 
strong hold upon Englishmen,” and though in England 
to-day a Democrat is more than half a Collectivist, and a 
Collectivist is generally a Democrat, there is no necessary 
connexion between the two creeds :— 

“The ideal of democracy is government for the good of the 

people by the people, and in accordance with the wish of the 
people; the ideal of collectivism is government for the good of 
the people by experts or officials who know, or think they know, 
what is good for the people better than either any non-official 
person or than the mass of the people themselves, . . . Beliefs 
marked by essential inconsistencies are certain to give rise to 
most serious and, it may be, very practical and embittered 
dissension.” 
Those who think, as we do, that in the victory of the 
Democratic over the Collectivist ideal lies the best hope 
for the future of England will desire to see this distinc- 
tion recognized as an essential element in the political 
ereed of Englishmen. 








A PORTRAIT OF THE ENGLISHMAN. 

PORTRAIT is seldom altogether pleasing to the 

immediate circle of the sitter. However much relations 
and intimate friends may admire the painting as a picture, 
they seldom admit that the likeness is complete. John Bull's 
latest portrait has been drawn by a Frenchwoman—The 
English Soul, by Jacque Vontade (William Heinemann, 6s. 
net), As a study in psychology the book is interesting, 
but the likeness is faulty. The method of the author 
is modern, but she accepts throughout the conventional 
French conclusions in regard to the English character. 
The Englishman is proud, reserved, religious, eccentric, 
energetic, dumb. Physically he is handsome and healthy. 
It was he, we are told, who invented personal cleanliness 
and elevated it into a virtue. Almost the only subject upon 
which he shows no reserve is the subject of his health. He 
has a mania for hygiene, and will discuss pathology with 
unflagging interest. Systematic vacations and changes of 
air are “provided for and carried out like moral obliga- 
tions.” Immense as is his physical energy, his critic 
does not seem to regard him as industrious. He likes 
work as an outlet for energy rather than because he has 
a passion to accomplish anything. So long as he does his 
best, what he is doing is to him a secondary affair. It may be 
ericket, it may be governing an Empire—he takes it all equally 
seriously. 

Just as he makes health one of the first objects in 
life (we think we should not misinterpret our author if we 
said he is accused of making it the first), so he makes comfort 
a greater object than any people in the world. The appliances 
for comfort to be found in a middle-class house amaze the 
Frenchman, and we are assured that, if the Englishman 
knows less than the Frenchman about cooking, he cares 
far more about eating. One result of his pleasure in food 
is that he never talks at meals! This is the only 
deliberate statement in this book which seems to us to be 
without the smallest foundation in fact. The upper classes 
in England either are, or have determined to appear, too 
lively and brimming over with the joy of living to stop 
talking. The professional class are too much addicted to dis- 
eussions of every description to meet in silence. The lower 
middle class are too busy to talk much, except at meals, where 
they make up for lost time. It is not easy to pronounce about 
the poor in this particular; but if we may judge by the 
servant class, they are not distinguished from their fellow- 
countrymen by silence in face of food. All this regard for 
the body produces, we gather, the finest animal in the world, 
and the reader will observe with pleasure that it is supposed 
to produce also a very high type of looks. Not that even 
on this score our critic would make us vain. There are 
plenty of ugly English men and women (we knew there 
were), but— 


“If they are ugly, they come to terms with their ugliness; 
they even fail to realize it—or nearly so. If they are dull, think 
little, and understand less, they are not dissatisfied. Their 
dulness does not give them an irritable longing after brilliancy— 
as happens with us. In England people are dull or ugly with 
confidence and composure ; for they preserve—at least, up till now 
—their instinct to remain where and what they are, do what they 
can where they are, and not try to put themselves in their neigh- 
bour’s place. They put up with themselves—even pleasantly. 


superior individual type, is an effect of the feeline 
which one finds in England at the base of all phen 
or moral.” 


Well, so much for us outwardly. Now as to our 
Vontade says that we marry for love—that, 
the great middle class, marriages of interest a 
suspicion. English love is not ardent, we learn, but it } 
right through life. “The Englishman alone is pr ey 
preserving the illusions of love.” For him its poetry is never “ ef 
Not so with his wife. She will devote herself to her etieen 
but her love changes early into duty, and “in England a 
women love less than the men.” Is thistrue? Or this P— 

“ A woman of the Latin races does not like the idea of duty to 
obtrude itself in love, even love of the most regular characte. 
She naturally wishes for her lover all happiness, and all ome, 
but she feels that his supreme happiness and success lig in hee 
love for him. If she act to serve her husband or her lover * 
is with the aim of increasing his love. Her devotion is to Tn 
a delight in which she luxuriates, never an obligation, for jt 
appears to her that the gift of her love diminishes rather than 
increases her responsibilities. The love of the Englishwoman 
does the precise opposite.” 
A great many instances will rise in illustration to the mind of 
the reader, but not, we think, among young people. The wife 
who is really fond of her husband, but has no devotion to him, 
who, indeed, neglects his comfort utterly because she 
cannot spare time to see to it, who loves her children and 
feels pride in them, but has not patience to see much of them, 
is a new and very prominent type in the England of to-day. 
It is idle to deny that this sort of woman is far more agreeable 
socially than her mother was. The unselfish husband who 
takes the wife’s place, whom men pity, yet who is admired, and 
perhaps a little coveted, by all the wives of the old-fashioned 
school, is often seen now. “If John were like that!” they 
say to themselves as they toil for the man who cares for them 
far more than they for him, but to whom they dedicate every 
dutiful moment. John Bull, for good or evil, is being 
Americanized. 

Turning from love to friendship, Jacque Vontade is once more 
very kind to us, on the whole, though she cannot resist being a 
little mischievous. There is a type of English friendship, she 
says, which may be described as “a kind of deaf-mute relation- 
ship.” These friends take pleasure in each other’s society, but 
seem to have nothing in common, and therefore nothing to talk 
about. On the other hand, there is a friendship which becomes 
“the employ of a whole existence.” These friendships, she 
goes on, are found not rarely between parents and children 
and between brother and sister. All friends in England, she 
notices, criticize one another freely, but never attempt to 
coerce or unduly to influence one another. “'I'o be criticized 
is bearable; to be hindered—that is inconceivable.” This is, 
we think, an extraordinarily astute observation. Friends in 
England go their own way. They may belong to different 
circles, hold different opinions, lead different lives. They 
criticize each other’s characters, but not each other's 
doings. 

Now and then our author mistakes mere fashions in manners 
for stable traits of character. English people are not, she 
thinks, sympathetic with sorrow. “They concede no beauty 
and accord no sympathy to the outward form of woe.” There 
is some truth, perhaps, in this. English people are apt to 
think that only the lesser emotions find free expression, 
and that only those who never cry out know the worst pain. 
When, however, she goes further and declares that they are 
a little “disgusted” by the sight of sorrow, that is absurd. 
There is just nowa fashion among young people for appearing 
hard. That it is only a fashion is proved by the faot that 
any turning away from the sight of sorrow exists only among 
the fashionable. The poor, and in fact all the unaffected, are 
softened, and often, perhaps too often, a little excited, by the 
outward aspect of tragedy. Class distinctions are very real 
things in England, but where sorrow comes in at the door 
those distinctions fly out at the window. It is a most 
regrettable fact that the lower English so love the para- 
phernalia of mourning, but it disproves the fear of the sight of 
sorrow, though it is a disagreeable manifestation of its 
strange subtle attraction. The horror of the actual sight of 
death is a purely physical thing. It shows, Jacque Vontade 
thinks, an absence of tenderness. We do not see ourselves 
that it is in any way connected with it. Perhaps we feel 
death to be a humiliation? This is the suggestion of our 
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ysof an invincible pride, or, we would rather say, gives us 
credit for it :— 
«The Englishman,” she says, “can preserve or even enhance his 

t together with his snobbery. After the Battle of 
eolf-1e5PO Black Prince refused to sup with the captive King of 
ee eennee he said he was not sufficient to sit at the table 
France, eat a Prince as the King was.’ He served his captive 
with 09 ore We may be sure the Black Prince did not humble 


= at in the least by this act, nor abate a jot of his great pride. 
ws English easily go on their Xnees to rank and even to fortune, 


use they can so easily get up again. , With them it is always 
the night of Poitiers—or the day before. 
TLat is a very kind passage! We never saw the obvious and 
serious failing of English society—snobbishness—so well 
excused. One more illustration of the Englishman’s pride 
we must quote. It is in a measure comic, though it leads 
directly to a graver subject :— 
“The English entertain for God the most profound respect. 
Their relations with the Deity are sincere and cordial; but they 
have not a whit of that child-like apprehensiveness, that credulous 


and trembling terror which they characterize as superstition, and 
which they despise as such. In that scorn the national pride rises 


to its full height.” 

One cannot make a pictureof the Englishman’s soul and not 
take into account his religion. We are surprised that a some- 
what superficial French writer upon England should have 
seen so deeply into the English heart upon this subject. “A 
passion—dumb tragedy—that is what religion often is to the 
English.” Here, at least, this new painter of foreign faces 
bas got away from a false convention. Hypocrisy is not 
characteristic of the Englishman’s religion; tragedy is just 
now, and dumbness always was. Who reads the masses and 
masses of books upon theology—all bearing more or less 
upon what is called the Higher Criticism—which come out 
to-day? Hypocrites? No. Men for the most part who never 
speak of religion outside their most intimate circle—men who 
“cannot concur unreflectingly in accepted dogmas,” who 
“have no instinct for submission,” and who yet “are incapable 
of living without a sublime ideal.” The French intellect is 
like a knife—a man may be cut to the quick and find his 
heart exposed while still not realizing what instrument he is 
handling. Yes, we think this French picture is very clever— 
as a picture. The somewhat taciturn expression of face 
militates against the likeness; so does a certain stiffness in 
the attitude and an indescribable air of belonging to the past. 
All the same, we must admit that we should, as the saying is, 
“know it anywhere.” 





A SEVENTH SON OF A SEVENTH SON. 


“7 SOMETIMES wonder at the way the people in the 

hospitals trust us,” said our friend the consulting 
surgeon, the last time he paid us a visit. “The other day 
a woman asked me if she would get better after an operation, 
and when I answered that I thought so, she remarked in a 
matter-of-fact tone: ‘I shall, if you say so, Sir.’ Go 
into a ward, perhaps late at night, and say to a stranger: 
‘We shall have to do something for you at once,’ and the 
uncomplaining answer always is: ‘ Very well, Sir; I suppose 
you mean an operation.’ ” 

“Of course they have screwed themselves up to expect this 
before they go in,” said my husband, who is a doctor. “ But 
certainly the poorest people trust us the most completely. I 
have many club and parish patients who will do anything I 
want them to do.” 

“About a year ago, however,” went on the surgeon, “I came 
across a farmer and his wife who would not listen to me. It 
8a curious story. Shall I tell you about it?” 

We nodded, and settled down contentedly to listen, for we 
knew that the surgeon did not keep all his skill for one 
purpose, but had plenty to spare for the pleasure and enter- 
tainment of his friends. 

“Well, the summer before last I went home, ‘down the 
country,’ as we say here in Somerset, and one day my old 
friend the Vicar said to me: ‘I have heard a bad account of 
poor Moss. You remember him, no doubt. He used to farm 
the glebe years ago, but now he lives on the hills.’ ‘What is 
the matter with him?’ I asked. ‘It’s his foot again. I wish 
you could do something for him.’ So I said that I would see 
what could be done, if the farmer’s own medical man would 
meet me. This was arranged, and on the day fixed I rode 
4p on to the hills, Old Mrs. Moss was at her door waiting 


forme. You know the look ‘of those bleak hilltop farmhouses. 
Even in the summer they have about them a suggestion of 
cold and desolation. The few trees shrink before the west 
wind, and the yellow stonecrop flattens itself ou the low grey 
walls, so as not to be blown away. It was the Eve of St. John, 
and I wondered how many years bad passed since the Baal 
fires had lit up the darkness of the nine barrows, whose 
mounds here give the horizon such unnatural lines that 
the magic of ‘the old age’ seems to hover over them still.” 
“You speak of magic as if it were a thing of the past,” 
interposed my husband, “but only a few months ago an old 
woman seriously warned me of the danger of speaking lightly 
of witches or their ways. ‘Don’t ’ee go for to do such a 
thing,’ she said with real terror. ‘They've laid this here 
cough upon I wi’ saltpetre, and you never do know what might 
come to ’ee. There be some,’ and she lowered her voice 
impressively, ‘as do work wi’ toiids down handy near where 
you do live, Zur.’” 

“Yes, you are right, and magic still has its victims, as you will 
see from poor old Moss's case. I was telling you that I found 
Mrs. Moss at her door. ‘I be right glad to zee ‘ee again, Zur,’ 
she said tome. ‘ Doctor here do tell I you be wanting to do 
some’at for t’ Maester, but you ’on’t do he no good, I d’ know.” 
‘Is he as bad as that, Mrs. Moss?’ I answered. ‘ Well, he be 
main hrough, and there bain’t but one as can do he any good.’ 
‘ Well, let me have a look at him, anyhow.’ ‘That you may, 
and welcome, Zur, but ’tidn no use. Doctor here will show 
‘ee the way up, for I must go out and serve the pegs, poor 
things. The Maester, he were the one for work, when he were 
about, but ’tis all for I to do now,’ she muttered half to her- 
self, as she waved us towards the steep staircase, and turned 
to the yard door. 

“ Upstairs the old farmer was lying on his feather bed, evi- 
dently very ill. The weight of the heavy patchwork quilt was 
taken off his foot by means of some pieces of wood, which 
stuck out under the bedclothes, but in spite of this he seemed 
to be in pain. ‘I wasn’t like this the last time I seed’ee, Zur,’ 
he said sadly. ‘Do ’ee takea seat, both of ye, please, seeing 
as I can’t put no chairs out meself.’” We looked at his foot, 
which was in avery bad state, but he did not ask for my 
opinion, nor seem to expect me to express one. He was, indeed, 
too ill to talk much, but I think my visit gave him pleasure. 
When we went downstairs aguin the old woman was waiting 
for us. 

“* Now, Mrs. Moss, we must talk over what can be done for 
your husband's foot,’ I said. *What be that, Zur? Do ‘ee 
mean an operation?’ ‘ Yes,’ I answered. ‘He ’on’t have no 
operation, Zur, I can tell ’ee, and besides I don't suppose you'd 
know what be wrong wi’ ’un.’ ‘ Yes, I do, and it will be hard 
on him if you will not let us do something to help him.’ ‘ He 
sha’n’t have no operation,’ she repeated. ‘Tis the King’s Evil 
be the matter wi’ he. I'd’low you didn’t know twas that,’ she 
finished almost triumphantly. ‘’Tidn a common complaint.’ 
* Well, perhaps we don’t call it by that name in London, but 
I have seen it before,’ I answered. ‘There be only one as 
’ull do the Maester any good,’ she went on, ‘and I be goen to 
find ’un, but ‘twon’t be an easy job.’ ‘What do you mean 
Mrs. Moss? Will you tell me?’ I asked. ‘If you will be 
pleased to come into the parlour and zit down, Zur, I'll tell 
’ee all there is to it. Last time I were to Bridgwater Fair, 
I met Mrs. Hoddinott. Do you mind her? She did used to live 
hard by your father’s place, Zur. So she said to I, “ Have 
your Maester’s foot broke out again?” “No,” said I; “and 
for what may you ask that? He be as well as ever he was.” 
“Ah, ’twon’t be for long,” she said, “for Solomon Mail be 
dead.” Did turn I like, when I heard her, for Solomon were 
the seventh son of a seventh son, and he’d cured my Jarge 
when he were bad before. So I passed the time of day wi’ 
her and went home. Sure enough, before many weeks was 
up, there was the Maester’s foot in a terrible state, and he’s 
been bad ever since, as you saw for yourself, Zur. None but 
a seventh son of a seventh son can do aught to cure the King's 
Evil, and you can tuke that from I.’ I saw that she was con- 
vinced that she knew what she was talking about, so I only 
said: ‘May I go up and speak to the Master again?’ ‘To be 
sure you may, Zur, but he ’on’t have no operation.’ So I went 
up again and tried to get old Moss to say that he would go 
into the hospital, but he only answered: ‘I'll abide by what 
t’ Missus du zay, if you plase, Zur.’ So I said good-bye to 





the two old people, and the last words I heard were: ‘I be 
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goen to look for the seventh son of a seventh son, and mayhe 
Vil find ’un.’ 

“That was the end of the matter as far as I was concerned, 
but some months later I happened to drive across the hills 
past old Moss’s farm. ‘How is Farmer Moss now?’ I asked 
the driver. ‘Haven't you heard, Zur? Why he be dead, 
surely. I did know ‘un well, and he did.send for I when he 
were near gone, and did say: “ Look ‘ee, Zam; if I'd a follied 
what that gentleman that came to see I from London did tell 
about, maybe I might ’a got better. Don’t ee go despisen no 
advice, my son, or you may be wishen you'd ‘a done different.” 
But ’twere too late to do anything for 'un bythen, Zur,so ’twas.’” 

The surgeon paused. 

“T wonder,” said I, “if Mrs. Moss ever thought of trying to 
take her husband to be ‘touched’ by the King.” 

“Ido not think she did. Perhaps the seventh son of a 
seventh son has taken his place, since Dr. Johnson was 
‘touched’ but not cured,” answered the surgeon. 

“TI should like to know what Solomon Mail (and a fine 
name our colleague had, too) did when he was called in to 
eure old Moss,” said my husband. “Perhaps,” he went on, 
“he prescribed something like the remedies recommended in 
this book” (taking an old brown volume from the shelf). 
“It is called A Collection of about 300 Receipts in Physic 
and Surgery, and it was printed for Mary Kettilby in 1728. 
There are several prescriptions to be used against the 
King’s Evil. He might have begun with a salve partly com- 
pounded of ‘frankinsense, mastick, and Burgundy-pitch,’ and 
of which its composer remarks, ‘”"Tis incomparable.’ Or he 
might have taken ‘of white archangels 2 handfulls, of out- 
landish sweet Fennel seed bruized, 1 ounce, damask roses,’ and 
various other things, and so have made a ‘ drink for the Evil’ 
of which ‘the Party should take a quarter of a pint First and 
Last at Four in the afternoon.’ Other remedies, I see, have 
less pleasant ingredients, such as roots of ‘ Devil’s bit’ (what- 
ever that may be), ‘burnt crabs, and burnt eggshells; new 
sponges are much commended if boiled in Ale. Hogs grease, 
and the Plaister of Frogs, with Mercury is likewise good here.’ 
One of the receipts ends with this unappetizing injunction: 
‘Into each Draught squeese the juice of a small spoonful of 
Millepedes.’” 

“Listen to this, now,” said the surgeon, who was looking 
over my husband’s shoulder. “‘But if the above named 
medicines signifie nothing, then we come to the Incision- 
knife.’” A Doctor’s WIFE. 





THE ROADSIDE. 
ORD WILLIAM CECIL’S recent letter to the Times 
on the destruction of the beauty of the countryside 
deserves to be read with attention in a utilitarian age. He 
writes with special reference to Hertfordshire. Trees and 
flowers, he points out, used to be the main charm of what was 
once one of the most beautiful counties in England, and now 
the charm is gradually disappearing. The trees are being 
eut down and the flowers killed. Three destroyers are at 
work—the hawker, who grubs up primroses and foxgloves; 
the farmer, who fells trees and abolishes hedgerows; and the 
County Council, “ which carefully mows the roadside so that 
not even the humblest flower can seed and perpetuate its 
charm.” Much of this destruction, he suggests, is perfectly 
unnecessary. If we had not a penny in the country to spare 
for beautiful things, there might be something to say for 
making every square yard of the country provide food. But 
we are not poverty-stricken; every year thousands of pounds 
are spent on “cultivating the often hideous exotics of other 
countries where no one can see them,” while we will not spend 
a penny in keeping up the natural beauties of our own country 
which every one can see. “A hundredth part of the energy 
spent in preserving game would prevent the robbing of flowers,” 
Lord William urges, and suggests that in other directions 
hedges might be left high except where they might be a 
danger to traffic; that hedge-cutters might be told to preserve 
wild roses; and that the roadside might be left as the natural 
preserve of the perennial flowers, which, with few exceptions, 
are not weeds which are objectionable from the point of view 
of the farmer. 
This is not mere sentimentalism, nor is it crying for the 
moon, or inability to grapple with the practical facts of life 
in the country. Itis a proposition which is even capable of 





being translated into hard business terms of pounds, shillin 
and pence. There is a definite movement to-day from ~*~ 
town to the country; most people prefer to live in a Sonia 
rather than an ugly place, and as soon as there ig competi al 
to live in a beautiful neighbourhood the price of aa 
land goes up accordingly. Landlords who may think m8 
developing their property, therefore, might do worse tee 
consider whether the neighbourhood to which they desire to 
attract houses is being presented to the traveller or the casual 
inquirer under as desirable an aspect as possible. It is probable 
that it might cost him a little more in money and in trouble 
to see that his estate was properly looked after in this wa 
but he would plainly be the gainer in the end it Y 
could create what the house-agent calls “park-like views” 
and “ well-timbered grounds” by letting his hedges grow high 
enough to carry the eye slowly from one field to another 
and allowing the oaks and elms, which have stood by the 
roadside or between field and field for generations, to remain in 
their places rather than be levelled or be grubbed Up, even at 
the cost of a yard or two less of open cultivated soil. That 
is one point of view; another is the farmer’s. Hedges are 
eut down and fences and ditches made up in the spring, 
when the hazel is coming into leaf and the celandines andj 
stitchwort are on every bank. Why in the spring? There is 
generally a good reason for most things that are done by 
farmers and countrymen, simply because hundreds of Years 
of hard living have taught them economy of work and 
method, But can anybody give a good reason for chopping 
down hazel when the sap is running hard, or for burying 
primroses in full flower under shovelfuls of slush? If hazel 
fences are to be thick and strong, the plashing and cutting 
and bending should be done when the sap is down, so that 
the new life of the spring shoots up from the leaf-buds and 
fills the gaps and tightens the woven stems. A living hazel 
fence is better than a dead one, for the simple reason that 
it is stronger and does not rot. Ditches, again, must be 
cleared out and banks made up, but there are more ways of 
getting rid of water than by waiting till the dry weather 
comes round, and if “ February filldyke ” floods the roadsides 
and the low-lying corners of the fields, that is as often as 
not because inlet and outlet were choked in the autumn, 
before the rains came and turned the ditch-bottoms into 
stagnant pools. To watch a number of labourers working under 
a local road authority, as the writer has watched them during 
the past week or two; to see them working really intelligently 
and carefully, planning for the natural fall and run of the 
roadside water, so that it should be carried rapidly and 
easily, and without further damage to the road and the bank, 
to the stream a mile away; to survey day after day the mire 
and the mess and the dying roots and plastered blossoms, and 
to know that it could all have been avoided if the work had 
been planned for the autumn instead of the spring, is to 
realize acutely the need of some advising rather than merely 
executive authority, which should counsel the better way 
before the bad becomes the only way. If there existed in 
every county some such body as the “ Amenities Com- 
mittee” which was suggested last year to the Surrey County 
Council—the proposal was discussed from various points 
of view in the Spectator of May 10th, 1913, and January Slst, 
1914—or if such public-spirited action were taken as by 
the Surrey County Council in adopting their new by-laws 
recently, we should be free from this perpetual threat and 
nuisance of useless destruction. In minor matters it may 
be difficult to make a change. Pea boughs and sticks for 
runner-beans will always be wanted by some people at the last 
moment, rather than bought regularly at the same time every 
year; and that casual or lazy demand will no doubt con- 
tinue to be met by casual or lazy cutting. One farmer will 
keep his ditches clean and his banks and hedges sound all 
through the year, and another will patch and cut and make 
up only when he must. But the general level of attention to 
the possibilities of preserving rather than destroying beauty 
throughout the English countryside could be and ought to be 
raised; and some such advisory authority as the suggested 
“ Amenities Committee ” could raise it. 

There has been a discussion in the Daily Mail as to 
which is the most beautiful county in England. It is 4 
discussion which will never be finally settled. Mr. Marriott 
Watson, who is for Surrey, is not likely to be persuaded tat 
he ought to prefer Radnorshire; and “A Son of Devon” 
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stuff to be convinced that he would be 
” -_ nen But there is a new claim which might be 
te The counties championed in the Daily Mail have been 
wr selected for the boldness of their scenery, or for the 
‘ that they provide glorious views. But let us imagine 
eso claim to beauty. Let us have a county which can 
ar eamemantel by its inhabitants because it is a garden. 
champion of such a county will not tell us of his hills 
and his views. He will speak, like Lord William Cecil, of 
flowers and trees. “Come and see the country from our 
yoads,” he will suggest tous. “The main roads are wide and 
dustless, and there are long stretches running between heather 
and gorse which grow actually to the edge of the metal. We 
have to make up the surface from time to time, of course, but 
we do not dump down our tarred macadam anywhere and 
everywhere, 50 as to kill every living thing it touches for 
miles together; we have specially reserved places for the new 
metal, so as to do as little damage as possible. Our smaller 
roads and lanes are not all of them tarred, but they are well 
jooked after, and in spring and summer are a sight to be 
geen. There are the hazel catkins from December to March; 
from March to May we get blackthorn and whitethorn, and 
in the banks under them celandines, primroses, blue- 
bells, stitchwort, anemones, orchids; in the summer there 
are the elder and privet and honeysuckle, the harebells 
and toad-flax and scabious; through the autumn we 
get clematis and hawthorn berries and the changing 
leaves—you should see some of our beech hedges !—and 
so we come round to the holly and the ivy again. Then there 
are the roadside trees. Our Council people like trees; they 
say that roads with shade are less dusty in dry weather and 
less muddy in wet. It’s true that you can’t always see very 
far on each side of the road, but all the corners are safe, of 
course, with the hedges cut low on purpose, or the bank sloped 
away. We find, as a fact, that people don’t want to drive very 
fast; they like the look of the flowers. Nobody may grub the 
roots, of course; our Amenities Committee and the Scouts 
and Guides see to that. Besides, there’s a very strong local 
feeling about it. The village people would soon make anybody 
very sorry for himself if they caught him after our bulbs and 
roots. Why, in one place I could show you, the Rector, who's 
a botanist, and knows where things grew when he was a boy, 
restocked a lane with Osmunda regalis, and it hasn't been 
touched, That shows you how we do things.” Is it a hope- 
less ideal? Who would not wish to live in such a county? 
The most beautiful county of all—that endless discussion 
might be settled at last, perhaps, by comparisons of the 
roadside, 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE SURREY NATIONAL RESERVE IN CAMP. 

{To rue Epitror or tus “Srectator.”] 
Srr,—As an eyewitness who carefully followed the proceedings 
at the Whitsuntide Camp of the Surrey National Reserve at 
Newlands Corner, I should esteem it a privilege to be allowed 
to give your readers a few of my impressions. They fully bear 
out the testimony of the Military Correspondent of the Times : 
“Mr. St. Loe Strachey, the High Sheriff of Surrey, could not 
easily have found a more interesting or more useful means of 
distinguishing his term of office than the Camp of the Surrey 
National Reserve which the County owes to his liberality and 
public spirit.” 

Mr. Strachey, in his address to the National Reservists 
after their miniature field day on Monday, gave a very interest- 
ing history of the genesis of the National Reserve, for the 
creation of which he is largely responsible. The idea, he said, 
was 80 obvious that nobody could really claim originality for 
it, but—and this is the interesting part of the story—like 
many other obvious ideas, it was resisted and proved, in 
theory, to be unsound and unworkable. He was informed 
by eminent soldiers—who claimed an intimate understanding 
of the psychology of the soldier—that when the soldier leaves 
the Army he is “fed up” with soldiering, and does not wish 
to renew his acquaintance with military life in any shape or 
form. Mr. Strachey, however, was not turned from his 
purpose by this somewhat unflattering appreciation of the 
soldier. He believed that he understood the fundamental 





right. As his plans took shape, it was naturally suggested 
that the National Reserve should receive pecuniary recogni- 
tion of the liability which they were to be invited to accept. 
Really substantial remuneration was, of course, out of the 
question, and Mr. Strachey very sensibly resisted the tempta- 
tion of a compromise, which would have meant an insufficient 
reward. He preferred to rely upon the sentimente and 
patriotism of the man, whether Regular or Volunteer, whe 
had worn the King’s uniform, and was proud of it. 

The credit for bringing the scheme into such successful 
operation belongs to the Surrey Territorial Association, and— 
although it may be invidious to mention individuals—especially 
to Sir Edmond Elles, the Chairman, and to Major Scudamore, 
the indefatigable Secretary, of the Association. Major 
Scudamore carried out all the arrangements of the Camp, 
and, so far as I am aware, not even the most bypercritical 
of the many distinguished soldiers who inspected the Camp 
was able to find a flaw in the arrangements. 

Over six hundred Reservists assembled in the Camp om 
Saturday evening, and their strength on parade when Lord 
Roberts inspected them on Sunday afternoon was increased 
by some hundred of their comrades, who gave their Whit- 
Sunday to the service of their country. All the special 
correspondents who had lately been in Ulster were struck 
by the family resemblance between the National Reservists 
and the Ulster Volunteers, an impression which was, of 
course, created by the unusual sight of some hundreds of men 
in plain clothes armed with rifles. 

Sunday morning was spent in rehearsing for Lord Roberts's 
inspection in the afternoon, and the Reservists went through 
a morning's work which would have given a Regular soldier a 
good appetite for his dinner. Nota man fell out. It was most 
interesting to watch the practice for the march-past. Each 
time the companies passed the saluting base a distinct 
improvement was seen. Obviously it was the case that the old 
training on the barrack square was not forgotten, but had 
merely become latent through being overlaid with other work 
and other interests. 

After lunching at Newlands Corner, Lord Roberts proceeded 
on an exhaustive inspection of the Camp. He first of all 
visited the hospital, which was staffed by the Red Cross 
Society. The nurses were so fortunate as to secure a few 
cases—including a sprained ankle—upon which to exercise 
their skill, and they certainly effected one marvellous cure, for 
a Reservist who had gone to hospital with malaria on Satur- 
day evening acted as guide to one of the companies and went 
through the day's work on Sunday. 

After church parade, at which the Bishop of Winchester 
preached the sermon, Lord Roberts addressed his comrades. 
He briefly reviewed the progress made by the National 
Reserve since his last inspection of the Surrey Reservists at 
Whitsuntide in 1911. Lord Roberts recalled the fact that 
thirteen thousand Reservists have already undertaken service 
with the Army overseas should they be needed, and that 
forty-five thousand have expressed their willingness to return 
to the ranks if required to repel an invasion. He expressed 
confidence that these numbers would be rapidly augmented 
on the outbreak of trouble. Lord Roberts insisted upon the 
vital necessity that the National Reserve should stand on its 
own legs and be sufficient for its own ends, and have a purpose 
in the grave problem of defence assigned to it, and he severely 
deprecated the idea that the National Reserve might be used 
as a mere reservoir from which to supply deficiencies in other 
forces. He regretted that an operation for transfer bad been 
proposed between the National Reserve and the Territorials in 
order to give strength and cohesion to the latter force, and 
deplored the suggestion to make use of the National Reserve as 
a prop for the tottering weakness of the Special Reserve. Lord 
Roberts concluded his admirable address with the following 
appreciation of the part played by National Reservists :— 

“I need not tell you old soldiers how proud I am of your 
glorious achievements in the past and of the loyal and patriotic 
example you are now setting to your civilian neighbours. It is a 
real pleasure to me to be with you to-day, and, as your Colonel-in- 
Chief, to thank you for the soldier-like manner in which you have 
shown your readiness to come forward and do your duty as men 
should the safety of this country ever be threatened.” 

After his address, Lord Roberts made a lengthy tour of the 
companies on parade, and it was quite obvious that the pleasure 
of meeting old comrades was mutual. 





instincts of his countrymen better than the Generals who 
threw cold water upon his scheme, and he proved to be 


A very large number of spectators came to Newlands Corner, 
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and it was estimated that, including the troops on parade, 
seven thousand people were present. The large majority of 
these spectators must have walked some miles to reach the 
Camp, and the pessimists, who are. always shouting on the 
housetops that the English people are decadent and take no 
interest in anything except the frivolities of life, may be 
invited to explain why the people of Surrey in their thousands 
gave up their repose on Whit-Sunday afternoon in order to 
be present at Newlands Corner. The company was remark- 
able for the number of well-known soldiers who came to see 
the first Camp of the National Reserve. The Adjutant- 
General followed all the proceedings with the closest interest, 
while Sir Neville Lyttelton and many other distinguished 
Generals who have retired from the active list were present 
on Sunday afternoon. 

On Monday morning the troops were exercised in minor 
tactics, and the hazel coverts through which the men 
maneuvred rang with the sound of blank ammunition. The 
Adjutant-General acted as Chief Umpire, and a most interest- 
ing “ pow-wow ” was held at the conclusion of the operations. 

The writer happened to travel to London by the same train 
as some fifty or sixty of the Reservists, and a merrier lot of 
men he has never seen. They were more like a lot of school- 
boys than grave and reverend seigniors. They sang and 
danced on the platform while waiting for the train ; the bugler 
blew his bugle, and the piper piped, while all joined in the 
chorus of old favourite soldier songs.—I am, Sir, &c., 

EYEWITNESS. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MISTRUST OF DESPOTISM. 

[To rue Eprror or tus “ Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—Many years ago there appeared (in The Man »v. the 
State) an acute aphorism by Herbert Spencer. It ran as 
follows: “ The function of Liberalism in the past was that of 
putting a limit to the powers of Kings. The function of true 
Liberalism in the future will be that of putting a limit to the 
powers of Parliament.” We have lived to see the implied 
forecast more than fulfilled. To-day weare in the control of 
a Parliamentary majority acting as the automatic register of 
a Ministerial tyranny. Itis a serious thing to contemplate, 
for the end of tyranny is apt to be revolution. We do wisely 
to distrust the beginnings of despotism, even when masked 
beneath the conventions of Parliamentary procedure. I came 
across a passage of Demosthenes which seems to me a 
singularly apt commentary on certain recent events, and to 
afford perhaps some clue to their solution. Could you find 
room for it in your columns P— 

“You behold Philip—a dispenser of gifts and promises; pray, 

if you bo wise, that you may never know him for a cheat and a 
deceiver. There are manifold contrivances for guarding and 
defending cities—ramparts, walls, trenches, and the like: these 
are all made with hands, and are costly ; but there is one common 
safeguard in the nature of wise men, which is a good security for 
all (but especially for free constitutions against despots). What 
do I mean? Miusrrust. Keep this, hold to this, preserve this, 
and you will never be injured. What do you desire? Freepom. 
Do you not, then, see that Philip’s titles are opposed to this? 
Every despot is a foe to freedom. Will you not beware lest, 
seeking deliverance from war, you find a master? ” 
And we, too, seeking peace at any price, instead of justice 
at any cost, may likewise find a “ master” who will hold us in 
leash and rob us of our freedom. We, too, know of “ dis- 
pensers of gifts,” whose promises have ended, not in action, 
but in further promises. And we, too, have a good security, 
“mistrust.” Mistrust of despotism (whether that despotism 
be exercised by one man or a committee) is the beginning of 
political wisdom.—I am, Sir, &c., E. H. Biaxeney. 


The King’s School, Ely. 





THE BUDGET AS IT AFFECTS THE MANAGE- 
MENT OF ESTATES. 
[To rue Eprrorn or tae “Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—As a landowner, living on and managing my own 
estate, allow me to say how much I appreciate the proposal 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, under Schedule A, to 
abolish the 25 per cent. limit for repairs, and, instead, to allow 
us to deduct legitimate repairs and cost of maintenance off 





the gross receipts, before assessing us for Income Tax. I; 
surely only fair that an agricultural estate gs} ob 
. should be treated 
asa business concern. The 124 per cent. originally al} 
for repairs was totally inadequate; even the 25 alee 
allowed in the Act of 1909 was not an adequate ded ethan 
an estate is to be kept in a satisfactory and modern come . 
condition. I have been guilty of no extravagance on md 
estate, as the tenants will testify. I am simply endenvonties 
to keep it in an average modern working condition pe 
trying to study the reasonable comfort and health of om 
family that lives on it, not forgetting the livestock. Foy the 
purposes of Income Tax I trust the Chuncellor of the 
Exchequer will instruct the officials to allow us to deduct 
off the gross receipts the tithes, insurances, wages, materials, 
and cartage necessary to keep the estate in an average 
modern condition. Many of us have had to borrow from 
the Lands Improvement Company sums of money to 
replace worn-out and obsolete buildings. Upon these sums 
so borrowed we have to pay interest, and therefore wo 
should be allowed to deduct this interest off the gross receipts, 
as it clearly comes under the heading of maintenance, Take 
another point. In order to replace worn-out pumps and 
insanitary wells, I have laid on water to the farm houses and 
buildings, and to all the cottages over the estate. This has 
cost me nearly £3,000. The Water Rate I receive on this 
outlay is about absorbed in keeping the waterworks in working 
order. Interest on this outlay of £3,000 should be deducteq 
from the gross returns, as this again comes clearly under tlc 
heading of maintenance. 

If the Chancellor of the Exchequer will grant us these 
reasonable concessions, it will be an encouragement to land. 
owners to endeavour to keep their estates in working order, 
and he will be conferring on us a long-delayed act of justice 
My experience fully confirms his remarks in the Budget 
speech—namely, that the “ proportion of improvements upon 
agricultural lands is extraordinarily high.” Upon estates that 
have been kept in fair working order, to meet more moderna 
requirements, the expenditure has been very high, higber than 
anyone who has not had to face daily facts and the payments 
of accounts could estimate. The accounts of this estate are 
very carefully kept, and audited by an independent accountant, 
who also makes out for me a very clear yearly balance-sheet, 
This balance-sheet proves that, out of every £100 in rent that 
I receive, nearly £40 has been paid away in tithe, insurance, 
repairs and maintenance, drainage, and the improvements 
necessary to meet more modern requirements. The farming 
is mixed, two-thirds being pasture and one-third arable; but 
the chief industry is dairy work, specially in relation to cheese- 
making. The rents of the estate are about the average 
ruling in Shropshire and Cheshire. I may say that as 
regards soil and access to good markets we are favoured.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., H. B. M. Bucuanan, 

Hales, Market Drayton. 





PAYMENT OF MEMBERS. 

[To rue Epiron oy tux “ Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—If we are to have a General Election in July, your 
remarks last week as to the position of the Unionist Party in 
regard to the payment of Members are not a bit too strong 
and are not made too soon. I cannot speak for England, but 
in Scotland, quite apart from the question of the principle 
involved, one of the most popular reforms the Unionist 
Party could put in its programme would be the abolition of the 
“£8 a week.” In the very Radical part of Scotland, up in 
the north-east corner, in Elgin and Banff, the only thing that 
seemed to annoy the faithful “ Liberals” was the payment of 
Members. Larger issues were not so easily grappled with 
Home Rule did not rouse them (they were in no danger of it 
themselves); angry as they were with the Insurance Act, it 
promised them some good; but my canny fellow-countrymen 
cannot see the point of paying their Members of Parliament 
£400 a year when there are plenty of excellent people anxious 
to do the work for nothing !—I am, Sir, &c., L A. M. 





THE PENALTY ON THRIFT. 
[To ruz Eprron or tus “Srecraror.”’) 
Srr,—Your correspondent Mr. Tyrrell, whose letter appears 
under the above heading in your last issue, seems to have 
some difficulty in understanding why the income of a retired 
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ness man, derived from his former earn- 
on should be taxed for Income so mses ease 
whilst the pension income of a retirec : overnmen servan 18 
taxed as earned income. if you will kindly allow me a little 
space in your journal, I will endeavour to explain this apparent 
apo argues that both the pensioner and the 
retired professional or business man are on the same footing, 
ince the income in each case forms part of former earnings. 
The error that Mr. Tyrrell makes is in supposing the taxed 
income in both cases to be part of former earnings: the 
income is only so in the case of the pensioner, which is really 
deferred pay. The State, in effect, says to its employees: 
“A certain portion of your salary will be reserved yearly 
until you reach the age of sixty years or so, when you will 
be retired, and the accumulated amount of your reserved salary 
will be paid to you in yearly instalments proportioned to 
the number of years of your ‘expectation of life from this 
period.” Now the “expectation of life” at sixty years of 
age is about thirteen years; therefore the pensioner would 
yeceive annually a sum equal to one-thirteenth of his accumu- 
lations. Suppose the accumulations to be £1,300, then he 
would receive £100 a year during life. Of course, the pensioner 
may be fortunate enough to live beyond the calculated period 
of his life, in which case he would get more than he earned; 
on the other hand, some pensioners depart before their calcu- 
lated time, and so receive less than their earnings, so that the 
excess in one case is balanced by the deficiency in some other 
case. 

Now let us look at the case of the retired professional or 
business man. Suppose he retires from employment at the 
age of sixty years, having saved from his earnings £2,500, 
which he invests in, say, land or Colonial securities yielding 
four per cent. interest on his capital. He also then enjoys an 
income of £100 a year; but (and this is the point) this £100 a 
year is not part of his earnings, it is the earnings of some other 
individual or individuals paid to him for the use of his land 
ormoney. Though he draws £100 a year from his invested 
savings, the full amount of the savings still remains intact, and 
probably will do so till the day of his death, and will even then 
pass on intact (less Death Duties) to his heirs; whereas in the 
case of the pensioner his “capital” diminishes year by year, 
and finally disappears at his death. Ifthe retired professional 
or business man were to keep his £2,500 locked up in his home, 
and use portions of it as he required them, he would pay no 
Income Tax on his annual “income” from his savings, but 
these savings would gradually diminish, and if he lived long 
enungh they would finally disappear as in the pensioner’s 
case. 

Income Tax is, of course, not paid on incomes of £100 a year, 
and I have only used this figure for the sake of simplicity. 
Multiply the £100 by ten and you get an income that satisfies 
the argument.—I am, Sir, &c., CHaRLEs Lewis. 


rofessional or busi 





THE DUTY OF THE LORDS. 


{To tue Epirorm or tue “ Srecraton.”’} 


Sir,—Your first leading article on the above in last week’s 
issue is evidently written under the assumption that the House 
of Lords will not accord a second reading to the Home Rule 
Bill, and under such an assumption the procedure advocated 
in the article seems exceedingly sound. But, may it be asked, 
why should not the House of Lords read the Home Rule Bill 
a second time? It may be that the “ Die-Hards” insist on 
this course not being taken, but our country does not want to 
be governed by “ Die-Hards.” It would rather be governed 
by practical men with some imagination and a due regard to 
the future. 

The country is gradually waking up to the fact that there 
are two Irelands—one Ireland demanding Home Rule, and 
another Ireland passionately opposed to it—and until these 
two Irelands shall have composed their differences it is use- 
less to come to Great Britain and ask her to alter the 
status quo. Home Rule is impossible at present. It is 
mpossible with Ulster and it is impossible without Ulster. 
This fact can now be further brought home to the electors 
by the House of Lords. The Unionists in the House of 
Commons have been defeated by the Home Rule majority in 
that House, but the Unionist majority in the House of Lords 


Rule. The House of Lords should not wait for the Govern- 
ment’s Amending Bill. It should amend the Home Rule Bill 
itself, and force the Government to stop mancuvring for a 
position favourable to an appeal to the electors. The bona 
fides of the Government should be put to the test, for the 
present tactics of the Government have lasted long enough, 
and the question should be brought by the House of Lords to 
an immediate issue. Ifthe House of Lords reads the Home 
Rule Bill a second time and simply inserts a clause of seven 
words—viz., This Bill shall not apply to Ulster—and sends it 
back to the House of Commons, the Bill will be destroyed, 
and destroyed far more effectually than by refusing a second 
reading. If the Government refuse to accept this clause (and 
the Nationalists will compel them to do so), then the Govern- 
ment need not trouble themselves to bring in any Amending 
Bill at all, nor need the House of Lords give any Amending 
Bill a second reading supposing that the Government did 
bring one in. 

There are many advantages if the House of Lords could 
take the course of action indicated above. Among others is 
this one, that Home Rule will have been offered to those 
provinces of Ireland professing to desire it and will by them 
(or their representatives) have been declined, and that fact 
would make the future government of Ireland under a Unionist 
Government infinitely easier than it otherwise would be. It 
is infinitely better that the Nationalists should themselves 
decline the only sort of Home Rule which can safely be offered 
them than that they should be able to nurse their grievances 
any longer. It may be said that Home Rule without Ulster 
(which means, of course, without Post Office or Customs) 
would be a farce. Granted. But better a farce than a 
tragedy. It would be perhaps going too far with regard to 
Ireland to say that North is North and South is South “and 
never the twain shall meet,” but until the North and South 
can come to some agreement Great Britain’s duty is to keep 
Irishmen from flying at each others’ throats. The breach 
between North and South is far wider to-day than it was nine 
years ago.—I am, Sir, &c., E. L. OLrver. 


The Waterhouse, Bollington, Macclesfield. 





THE GOVERNOR'S VETO. 
(To tam Eprron or tas “Srecratos."’] 
S1z,—In your admirable leader of May 30th (p. 903) you refer 
to the “abolition of the Governor's veto,” and to the establish- 
ment “of the Referendum in America” made necessary 
thereby, in order “to control the State Legislatures.” Your 
reference is, of course, to the veto of the Crown which had 
been delegated to the Colonial Governors. It is important to 
distinguish these officials from those who held their title after 
the Colonies became States in 1776. A State Governor is 
elected by the whole people at short intervals—of one year 
as in Massachusetts, or of two years as in New York (and 
most States), or of three years as in New Jersey, or of four 
years (which is the maximum) us in Alabama, Virginia, and a 
few other States. He is therefore in a peculiar sense the 
representative of the electorate. To him, accordingly, the 
Constitutions of forty-seven of the forty-eight States confide 
the right and power to veto all proposed legislation which 
has passed the two Houses of his State Legislature, 
other than propositions to alter the Constitution, which, 
having been enacted by the people, can be changed only 
by them, their action upon the propositions being exercised 
by Referendum. In thirty-six States this gubernatorial veto 
can be overcome only by a two-thirds majority in each of the 
Chambers, in three States by a three-fifths majority, and in 
eight by a repetition of the bare majority given on original 
passage. It may be said, therefore, to be effective in thirty- 
nine States, as it is usually quite impossible to secure the 
requisite two-thirds (or three-fifths) majority after the inter- 
position of the veto, It may be remarked that political 
extinction awaits the Governor who fails to use his power of 
veto upon a proper occasion. Strong Governors like Grover 
Cleveland and Theodore Roosevelt (both of New York) never 
hesitated to use it when they thought the public interest 
required its use. Each of them became President of the 
Republic. John A. Dix (also Governor of New York in 1911 
and 1912) failed even to secure the nomination of his own 
party after his single term of office, during which he vetoed 





has not yet been defeated, nor need it be defeated on Home 


nothing.—I am, Sir, &c., 8S. R. H. 








LORD SAYE AND SELE AND THE CANTEENS 
CASE. 
[To tux Epiror oy tHe “Srectaror.”’] 
S1r,—During the trial of Colonel Whitaker on the charge of 
accepting bribes from contractors, Mr. Justice Darling made 
a pointed attack upon a man who was neither present in Court 
nor represented there, and whose name was only dragged into 
the case by a prisoner in the dock who was desperately clutch- 
ing at any straw that might save him from conviction or 
lighten his punishment. The victim of this onslaught happens 
to be a gentleman of hitherto unchallenged probity, a member 
of his Majesty’s household, and a public man who, to the best 
of his ability, has devoted himself to the furtherance of 
philanthropic, humane, and patriotic objects. With few 
exceptions, the newspapers have followed Mr. Justice Darling’s 
example, and, forgetting that there may be two sides to a 
question, have acquiesced in the injury inflicted by joining in 
the chorus of censure. You, Sir, have been more generous 
in this matter than many of your contemporaries. You do 
not share the Judge's horror that the son of a Peer should 
demean himself by earning an honest living; you only insist 
that he should do so scrupulously. You admit that you “do 
not profess to understand the details,” and you “ hope that 
Lord Saye and Sele will make a personal statement on the 
subject in the House of Lords.” I have no doubt whatever 
that the hope you express will be gratified, and that he will 
take the earliest opportunity of vindicating his honour before 
his peers. Meanwhile, may I appeal to your readers to with- 
hold their judgment on a case which (so far as it concerns 
Lord Saye and Sele) is still sub judice? I would ask them to 
remember the extreme delicacy and difficulty of his position. 
Not only has he to establish his innocence of the offence 
imputed to him, but he has to disperse the atmosphere of 
prejudice which now envelops him, his family, and his friends. 
Debarred by many obvious considerations from retaliating 
upon a Judge of the High Court, from defending himself in 
the Press, or from making his explanation in the House of 
Lords during the Whitsuntide Recess, he has no alternative 
but to suffer in silence. Surely, in these circumstances, any 
man who values fair play or who knows what it means to be 
generous will refrain from attacking one who is thus 
temporarily hors de combat.—I am, Sir, &c., 
AvupI ALTERAM PARTEM. 

[We are glad to learn from a letter in Thursday’s papers that 
Lord Saye and Sele proposes to make a personal statement in 
the House of Lords at the earliest possible opportunity. —Ep 
Spectator. | 





THE PLACE OF DEATH. 

[To tue Epirorn or tue “Srercrator.’’] 
Sir,—Three years ago, just at this season, I landed at 
Rimouski from a liner which halted at 1.30 in the morning. 
Your readers may be interested to know how that region of 
shore and water appears at such a time. 

A light fog lay all about us. By the time the unready tender, 
roused by the ship’s signal, had got up steam and come to us, the 
northern summer dawn was faintly breaking. It was very cold ; 
we were wrapped in fur-lined coats. The cabin of the little boat 
was almost too stuffy to be endured, but the decks were chill 
and dripping. When I picture wounded survivors from a 
wreck conveyed on this boat I realize their extreme misery. 
For us it was but a few minutes after we left the ship when 
we heard the lapping of the giant river on its rocky shores 
and saw the Rimouski pier looming through the mist. It was 
an uncouth wooden structure, and when we had walked down 
it I remember wandering in cold wooden sheds until we and 
our luggage were got into a rough little train to go up to the 
main-line station. The French-Canadians area very kindly 
people, but in these regions time has not yet become an 
article of great value. There were no refreshments— 
at least none that we could take. Near the station there 
was a square wooden hotel, blankly shut, and here, as else- 
where, cigar-ends about the door and verandah. Then we 
walked through the sleeping town. Wide grass margins to 
the roads, brick and wooden houses, most of them large but 
not well kept, a huge church with no beauty of architecture or 
surrounding, met the eye. Almost every house hada verandah, 
on which, in the summer time, the family would largely live, 
but the gardens were not laid out with taste, the plots often 








consisting of unmown s. One or . 
afforded a quaint ninitniees general bene fon mindom 
tion. We had hoped to drive over to Little Metis. : 
the rainy season of the spring was not over a - 
roads were impassable—largely deep ruts and py, eh. 
“ puddles, 4 
the time of the 6 a.m. express from Quebec approach : 
vehicles that might be hired drove up. our a mel, 
buckboards, several muddy surreys, and an ancient 4... 
came dashing “through thick and thin.” The ]j -: 
little Canadian horses always run, and particular] — 
hill. When we read in the London fom, 
papers about the lar “ 
number of “cabs” that collected last week to meet e 
wrecked people, how few would be able to imagine the sort ; 
vehicles, the rough roads, and the lively horses that take : 
account of ruts or jolts! Two express trains came thron h 
one going to Quebec, one coming from it. In these trains the 
atmosphere was hot and close beyond description, Passengers 
having slept all night in them with closed windows. We tock 
the east-bound train for a few miles, and found ourselves at 
Little Metis. Over similar rough roads in a buckboard ws 
drove through the almost unearthly beauty of a pine forest 
wreathed in layers of the icy fog. 

Another day and hot summer was upon us. I have no 
words to paint the glory of the field flowers, the radiance of 
the sun upon the blue river, the sharp beauty of the upturned 
slaty strata of the shore, the pinesin their young green and 
the shimmering silver birch trees everywhere. There are no 
hedges in this country. Within their picturesque grey snake 
fences the meadows lay like level lakes of colour. Purple and 
rose-coloured vetches, white ox-eyed daisies, massed them. 
selves in the open; and near the evergreen copses the exquisite 
orchid-pink lady's slipper grew thick among young ferns, 
About the roadsides and among the rocks of the shore a short 
purple iris grew in vivid and picturesque clumps. There 
were other flowers innumerable in the woods and fields, and 
trailing between the rocks to the very edge of the high tite, 
Among these meadows stood wooden farmhouses, with their 
larger wooden barns, and sturdy families of happy children 
who played knee-deep in flowers. I have lived on the sides 
of the Alps in early June, in North Italy in May, and earlier 
on the Riviera, but I never saw the wild earth so splendidly 
painted with flowers as the shores of Metis and Metane at 
this season. There was colour, too, of extraordinary glory in 
the dawns and sunsets. Every night we looked out across 
the river, dyed crimson and gold, to the pageant of the sunset 
clouds, looked just across the very place in the water where 
the ‘Empress of Ireland’ now lies.—I am, Sir, &c., 

L. DoveatL 


THE ETHICS OF GAMBLING, 
(To rue Eprror or tHe “Spectator.’’] 
Srr,—It will, I think, be found very difficult to find a definition 
of gambling which will make it possible to condemn gambling 
itself, not the excess of it, without at the same time con- 
demning many forms of commercial enterprise. The question 
is ably discussed by Mr. Whitworth in a Gresham Lecture on 
the laws of chance which he gave in 1893, and which is 
reprinted in bis Exercises in Choice and Chance. He criticizes 
those who, without defining gambling, insist that the evil is 
not to be found in the excess of a practice which within 
moderate limits might be legitimate, and shows that if the 
principles of these moralists are to be rigorously applied, 
money would never be risked in the expectation of receiving 
a contingent advantage; trade and commerce would come to 
an end. In every wager a man is backing either (1) his mere 
luck ; (2) his skill, whether in judgment or bodily or intel- 
lectual prowess ; or (3) his knowledge or private information. 
He asserts that the first is generally foolish, the second within 
limits is legitimate, and the third is contrary to good morals. 
Mr. Whitworth’s writings provide many proofs of his first 
assertion; any unbiassed study of the conditions under which 
gambling usually takes place confirms his view, and it is borne 
out by common experience. As regards the second and third 
assertions, he takes as one example the case of a man who 
buys for £120 a piece of land whose agricultural value is 
£100, because he thinks that an improvement will be earried 
out which will enable him to sell it for £150. He shows that 
the transaction is exactly the same as if he were to bet £20 
to £30 that the improvement would be effected, and that if 
the speculative purchase is right the wager cannot be wrong 
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that while no reasonable person would con- 
lative purchase of land if the man in question 
were only exercising the same judgment that anyone else might 
ually exercise, yet if he had private information, which was out 
sfthereach of theseller, that the improvement would beeffected, 
the morality of the transaction would be altogether changed. 
The position of the man who objects to all forms of betting 
and gambling seems to be the same as that of the total 
abstainer. They both take the line they do either because 
they know the evil effects of excess and hope to prevent it by 
a good example, or because they have found from experience 
that the only way to avoid excess is by total abstinence. Is 
not the Head-Master of Eton in error when he says of 
gambling that “immunity from a crapulous headache makes 
remorse and repentance alike difficult”? I can think of more 
cases in which a bad week’s racing has caused a man to give 
up betting than I can think of cases in which a man has given 
up drink owing to the unpleasant aftereffects. The “ whole- 
some and painful reaction” of having to find the money on 
Monday morning is more inevitable than the headache which 
may be avoided by the man of strong constitution.—I am, 
Sir, &e., L. H, H. 


Hie also shows 
demn this specu 


—_—_—_—_———ws 
[To tHe Eprror or tue “ Spectator.”] 

§Srr,—The rule of your correspondent “A. B.” on this subject 
is incomplete, as he himself seems to feel, and as your illus- 
tration quickly showed. But your own rules seem to me to be 
only a little less so. I should like to carry the argument a 
stage further, in the hope that it may lead to a complete 
elucidation by yourself or your readers, even though it may 
not effect the same alone. There are, in my opinion, two 
elements which go to establish the ethics of gambling: 
(1) Absence of any consideration in return for value paid; 
(2) the unwillingness of the loser to pay. No man is willing 
tolose his bets. Winning is the very essence of the trans- 
action. The degree of unwillingness is obviously determined 
by the value of the loss in its relation to the possessions of the 
loser, but the principle is the same in every case. 

In your article in the Spectator of May 23rd you use the 
words “injure,” “seriously injure,” and “injured” where, I 
think, the meaning intended to be conveyed was “ incon- 
venience.” The “injury” in a betting transaction is capable 
of quite precise valuation, whether it be a cigarette-paper or a 
bank-note. If there is loss there is injury. But the incon- 
venience caused may, truly, be absolutely nil. Precisely the same 
argument as you have used would justify dishonesty. For 
example, “I stole a penny from a multi-millionaire, but it was 
not immoral because it did not inconvenience (or ‘seriously 
injure’ ?) him.” Indeed, this very argument is used to cover 
all sorts of shady business transactions. We all know the case 
of the man who “‘ does’ the railway company” or “‘rooks’ the 
Government,” and thinks, or pretends to think, it no wrong 
because “they have plenty.” In a betting transaction the 
sinner is, of course, the winner, but the loser is equally guilty 
of the spirit of the sin, in that he was a potential winner. But 
two blacks do not make one white. To take from a man 
something of value which he is unwilling to lose, without 
giving any consideration in return, is simply, quite simply, 
dishonest. The law, quite rightly, declines to press the claim. 
Custom says: “You were willing to steal, so you must not 
complain about being robbed.” And the loser pays, like a man, 
on his honour. Honour amongst ... whom? Dishonesty. 
Is not that the ethics of gambling ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. H. MarsHatt. 

“Cyrene,” Marlborough Avenue, Hessle, 





[To tue Eprron or tus “Spectator.” | 
Sir,—Perhaps my letter in your last issue was not quite 
clearly expressed. In thecase you submit the transaction is 
obviously a bet, each participant acting without knowledge. 
My point was, must not an action of which the essential con- 
dition is ignorance be opposed to a high human ideal, and 
therefore be in itself what we call immoral? In the same way 
a lie is always immoral because it is opposed to another high 
ideal—truth.—I am, Sir, &c., RiIcHARD ASSHETON. 


Grantchester, Cambridge. 





[To tae Eprror or tue “Srecraror.” J 





against betting except the argument of excess. I do not 
suggest that the players are the worse for indulging in six- 
penny whist, though this may not be a good example to the 
uneducated. But surely there is an abstract argument from 
the Christian point of view—viz., that it must be wrong to 
make a contract in which your hope to win is founded upon 
a corresponding loss to your neighbour. Paley puts it in a 
businesslike way when he says the gain to the winner is never 
so great as the loss to the loser. For instance, a man with 
a thousand pounds who loses five hundred, leaving him only a 
half of what he had possessed, suffers more than is gained by 
the addition of a half to his former possession.—I am, Sir 
&e., G. F. P. 


























DR. SANDAY’S REPLY TO THE BISHOP OF 
OXFORD. 
[To tux Epiror or tue “Srecrator.”’], 

Srr,—Your reviewer in his sympathetic notice in last week's 
Spectator of Dr. Sanday’s answer to Bishop Gore speaks of 
the immaculate conception where he intends the miraculous 
conception (of Christ). The epithet “immaculate” is techni- 
cally used by theologians of the conception of the mother of 
Jesus. It was Pope Pio Nono who elevated this into a Catholic 
dogma, as the great inscription in the chancel of St. Peter's 
records. The columns at the top and bottom of the Spanish 
steps in Rome also commemorate the proclamation of this 
dogma, originally excogitated by Greek monks in the sixth 
and seventh centuries, carried by them when they fled before 
the Iconoclastic Emperors to Sicily, thence brought by Norman 
monks to England and France, from which countries it was 
eventually propagated and accepted in Rome. 

Your reviewer hints that Dr. Sanday’s statement that Jesus 
was born “with every circumstance of holiness” falls to the 
ground with a denial of the miracle of a virgin birth. Yet 
surely if marriage is a sacrament (as the Christian Church 
rightly holds it to be), the offspring of marriage may be 
held to be surrounded with every circumstance of holiness. 
“Marriage is honourable and the bed undefiled,” wrote the 
author of Hebrews xiii. 4. I believe it was the unfortunate 
prevalence in early Christian circles of the opposite belief 
which let into the Creeds the common pagan item of a virgin 
birth. We know from Justin Martyr that as late as the year 
130 most Christians rejected this tenet, and still held with the 
Christians of Palestine that Jesus was “a man born of men.” 
One of the best women I have known once said to me that, 
as a woman, a wife, and a mother, she felt the words of the 
Creed “ born of a virgin” to bea slur and an insult.—I am, 
Sir, &c., F. C. ConyBEARE. 

































KEW GARDENS. 
[To tue Eprror or tue “Srecrator.”’] 
S1r,—The verses in praise of Kew Gardens composed by your 
correspondent in last week's issue recall the lines of an old 
English ballad which, in its day, was very popular :— 
“ Let’s go to Kew, ’tis lilac time, ’tis lilac time, 
Let’s go to Kew, ’tis lilac time: it isn't farfrom London! 
And we shall wander hand in hand with Love in summer 
wonderland, 
So, let’s to Kew, ’tis lilac time—it isn’t far from London! 
The cherry trees are seas of bloom and sweet perfume, 
And oh! so near to London ! 
And there they say when dawn is nigh and all the world’s a 
blaze of sky, 
The cuckoo, tho’ he’s very shy, will sing a song for London, 
The nightingale is rather rare, and yet they say you'll hear him 
there, 
At Kew, at Kew—in lilac time, and oh! so near to London. 
The linnet and the throstle, too, and, after dark, the cry halloo! 
And golden-eyed ‘ tu-whit-tu-whoo’ of owls that ogle London : 
For Noah hardly knew a bird of any kind that isn’t heard 
At Kew, at Kew—in lilac time (and oh! so near to London). 
And when the rose begins to pout and all the chestnut spires 




















are out, 
You’ll hear the rest without a doubt, all chorus-ing for 
London!” 
—I am, Sir, &c., OsBorRNE ALDIS. 
Chelsea, 8.W. 











ADVERTISING HEALTH RESORTS. 
(To rue Eprror ov tus “Srecraror.”’) 
Sir,—I trust you will allow me a little space to reply to 








Sir,—I have read the article in your issue of May 23rd in 
which you say you do not think there is any abstract argument 





Mr. Kilburn’s letter in your issue of May 23rd. It is as I 
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thought. Mr. Kilburn and the residents for whom he writes 
wish to have a monopoly of any place they may prefer to live 
in. They do not want to have the people whose labour and 
means allow them a holiday for only a day, a week, or a fort- 
night in the whole year. In effect Mr. Kilburn says: “Go 
away, you naughty people. This place is not for you. We 
bave chosen to live here.” It is the old firm of “ We, Us, and 
Co.” But the local authorities will not have it. They know 
that purely residential seaside towns are like first-class pas- 
sengers to railway companies—they do not pay. The success 
obtained by advertising the large seaside towns is being 
brought home to the authorities of the smaller places, and 
they want a large number of visitors rather than a select few. 
Mr. Kilburn and his residential friends will have to learn that 
the people will not allow them a monopoly of any place. 
Mr. Kilburn asks for proof that advertising has helped to 
decrease the rates of Margate. The proof is this. Ten 
years ago, before the attractions were so largely advertised, 
there were many empty houses, the rates were higher, the 
population lower, and the visitors considerably fewer. Now 
the rates are lower, the demand for houses phenomenal, and 
the increase in the number of visitors simply huge.—I am, 
Sir, &c., C. E, MircuHetu, 
Guildford House, Surrey Road, Cliftonville, Margate. 
[This correspondence must now cease.—ED. Spectator. ] 





NAPLES SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION 
OF ANIMALS. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “Srecrator.” | 


S1r,—I venture once more to beg you to find room in your 
columns for an appeal on behalf of the Naples Society for the 
Protection of Animals. During the last year its work was 
earried on with great vigour, of which the following statistics 
are a proof :— 


Carts and other vehicles to which extra animals 

were attached ... eee ose ove we =—.41, 534 
Carts properly balanced... see eee «+» 14,008 
Carts from which persons were made to alight... 57,372 
Carts of which the load was diminished ... -- 4,686 
Confiscated sticks, stakes, goads, spikes on sides 

of shafts, &c. ... — a oe «+ 40,627 
Relieved animals that were being carried head 

downwards with their legs tied together, 

birds played with by children, &. ... on 
Prosecutions for working in an unfit state, for 

beating, starving, stabbing, driving furiously. 

overloading, &e. ... _ ete = «+ 6,402 
Horses, mules, and donkeys killed because injured 

or unfit for work one one eee ove 138 
Dogs and cats painlessly destroyed ove w» «=—»:2,648 


22,972 


The Society tries in every way to promote the humane treat- 
ment of animals, especially by horse and donkey parades and 
by giving rewards to such of the police as show zeal in the 
suppression of cruelty, and it is hoped that we shall be able 
this year to have Bands of Mercy formed in the municipal 
schools. 

I will not trespass on your space with further details, but 
will only add an earnest appeal to all lovers of animals to give 
us the necessary pecuniary aid to carry on our work, which, 
with the constant development of building operations around 
Naples, becomes always more vast and arduous. Contribu- 
tions may be sent to Mr. Percy Carew Essex, Hon. Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Society in England, 26 Charles Street, 
St. James’s, London, 8.W.; to Captain Basso (Director), 8 Via 
Vittoria, Naples; or to myself, at 7 Chiatamone, Naples.— 
Ian, Sir, &c., E. L. M. Metz Baresy 

(née Mackworth Praed), 
President of the Naples Society for the Protection of Animals. 





THE MODEL HUNDRED-GUINEA COTTAGE: 
A CORRECTION. 
(To tre Epitor or tHe “ Sprctator.”") 
Srr,— May we ask you kindly to correct an error which appears 
in your footnote to the letter from Mr. C, Williams-Ellis in 
the Spectator of May 28rd? Your footnote states that plans, 
&c., of the hundred-guinea cottage are sold “ for the benefit of 
the Rural Housing Association.” This is a mistake. The 
Society for the benefit of which the plans are being sold is 
“The Rural Housing Organisation Society,” a body quite 
distinct from this Association, which is generally known by 





its abbreviated title of “The Rural Housing Association.”_] 


am, Sir, &e., A. Cuurtron 
: N, See 
The Rural Housing Association, ee 
Parliament Mansions, Westminster, S.W. 





A CORRECTION, 
[To tue Epitor ov tux “* SPECTATOR,”’} 

Srr,—In the notice of my book, Edmund Spenser and the 
Impersonations of Francis Bacon, in your issue of the 30th al 
your reviewer attributes to me a statement that Bacon ae 
the author of Ralegh’s Discovery of Guinea. The value of the 
notice may be judged by the fact that my statement ig the 
exact contrary—namely, that it “ seems evidently a eanate, 
by Ralegh himself” (p. 463). My suggestions as to. the oe 
taken by Bacon were confined to the prefatory epistle, and 
this is quite clearly stated—I am, Sir, &c., ‘ 

E. G. Harmay, 

New University Club, St. James's Street, S.W. 

[We apologize for not having said “the introduction to the 
Discovery of Guiana,” but we do not see that this inadvert. 
ence affects our argument. As Mr. Harman’s misquotation of 
the title shows, it is human to be inadvertent.—Ep, Spectator. 





LIEUTENANT DUNNE'S AEROPLANE, 
(To ruz Epiror oy tue “ Specraror.”’] 
Srr,—In your issue of May 23rd you state that the King when 
recently at Aldershot watched flights of a new Army aeroplane 
which is considerably more stable than any previous model, 
the design being an improvement upon the model of Lieutenant 
Dunne. While only too glad to see any improvement upon 
any previous model by any maker in the general interests of 
aviation, I feel bound, in fairness to Lieutenant Dunne, whose 
invention I have had an opportunity of closely observing for 
a number of years, to point out that there is nothing in 
common between the two machines, Dunne’s machine 
possesses to a very great degree automatic stability, not only 
fore and aft but laterally as well, and is not dependent for the 
latter and for balancing the machine upon direction being kept 
by a rear rudder, as is the case with many other types, which, 
however, make no claim to automatic lateral stability in con- 
sequence. I imagine from a reply given me by Mr. Baker in 
the House of Commons that direction was maintained in the 
Aldershot machine but not control, and if this is the case 
while no doubt it is a great advance upon previous machines 
in inherent stability, it cannot claim automatic stability, which 
is the claim made by Mr. Dunne.—I an, Sir, &c., 
Dunkeld House, Dunkeld. TULLIBARDINE, 





THE BOYS’ COUNTRY WORK SOCIETY. 
[To rue Epiror or tue “ Srecraror.”’]} 
S1r,—Yon will, I am sure, be glad to hear that the appeal 
from me for the Boys’ Country Work Society which you were 
kind enough to insert on May 16th has already brought the 
Society some very welcome cheques, but we are still far short 
of the hundred subscribers at fifty shillings each which you 
recommended. It would be very gratifying if your suggestion 
were adopted.—I an, Sir, &c., FortTEscur, 
86 Lowndes Street. Chairman Boys’ Country Work Society. 





LETTERS OF EDMUND BURKE. 
[To tus Epiror or THE “Specrator.’’} 
Srr,—I am engaged in the preparation of a definitive edition 
of the correspondence of Edmund Burke, and seek the 
hospitality of your columns in order to ask any of your 
readers who possess original letters kindly to communicate 
with me.—I am, Sir, &c., Lewis MELVILLE, 
1 Rutland House, 53 Charleville Road, 
West Kensington, W. 





THE GROWING DEMAND FOR PUBLIC NURSERIES, 
[To tne Epitor or tue “ Srecraror.”’] 


Srm,— Inquiry shows that in most of our thickly populated districts 
more than half the poorer mothers go out to work either in 
factories, laundries, or charing, and that, whether from the fact 
that thousands of the younger women are emigrating or from the 
rise in prices, or both, the number of working mothers is rapidly 
increasing. If more than half the mothers go out to work it 
follows that more than half the children must either be left 
uncared for, or in the charge of the smaller half of the mothers, 
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whom must take in from one to four or five children or 
besides their own, unless special institutions are provided 
at them; and there is here a plentiful source of danger to 
z vpealth of the rising generation. ‘ t 
i default of well-equipped nurseries under the superintendence 
- oon matrons fo nurses, amateur nurseries kept by ignorant 
a en not qualified to guard against infection and improper 
— &e., will come, and in fact are coming, into existence ; 
’ h for example, as that referred to by Dr. Kemp, who was 
= smber of the deputation which was recently introduced to 
m President of the Local Government Board and President of 
= Board of Education by the Chairman of this Society to press 
for official registration and inspection. — 4 

There is, in short, a demand for public nurseries created by the 
conditions of our times, and unless due precautions are taken to 
that such nurseries are conducted on model liues and are 
seiodically inspected, so as to ensure that efficiency shall be main- 
ined the danger to the health and intelligence of the children, 
which must in time reflect itself upon the prosperity of our 
country as a whole, gives cause for grave apprehension. — : 

In the absence of statutory powers it is this duty of inspection 
and of affording facilities, derived from their own experience, to 
others who wish to open new nurseries, that the National Society 
of Day Nurseries endeavours to perform, besides promoting the 
training of probationers as nurses, who are now in increasing 
request, in respect of its affiliated nurseries. i 

For everywhere nurseries are springing up, and their founders 
are coming to the Society for advice, and it is to assist the Society 
in performing this public service that it is now appealing to the 
public for funds, until such time as statutory powers of inspection 
may be given to the Education or other Department, with perhaps 
State contributions such as are given in other countries. There 
are thirty-four nurseries in London already affiliated to the Society 
and thirty-one elsewhere, including one in Toronto, being a total 
of sixty-five nurseries, and more are waiting tocomein. H.R.H. 
Princess Christian is President of the Society, the aims of which 
Muriel Viscountess Helmsley has done so much to promote. 
Offices and Secretary: 4 Sydney Terrace, Fulham Road, 8S.W.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Eustace Fiennes, M.P., Chairman. 


y of 





SUMMER SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE. 
[To tue Eprror ov Tae “Srectator.” } 

Sm,—May I call the attention of your readers to the forthcoming 
United Summer School of Social Service Unions, to be held at 
Swanwick from June 20th to 29th, an advertisement of which 
appears in another column? Swanwick is already becoming a 
household word, and among the most valuable gatherings have 
been those in which the members of different Churches have met 
to consider matters of common interest. The atmosphere of frank 
companionship and friendliness is most to be welcomed when it 
joins those who have passed most of their life religiously in 
separate “compartments.” This Summer School, as the similar 
ones held the last two years, will be attended by Anglicans, 
Roman Catholics, and members of all the Nonconformist Churches. 
The Lord Bishop of Oxford is the President of the Conference, and 
will give an address on Sunday afternoon. On the samo platform 
will be the Rev. Dr. Garvie and the Rev. Charles Plater, S.J. 

The discussions during the week will deal with the subject of 
“Land and Labour ”—a subject of urgent and vital importance to 
the Churches and to the nation at the present time. Papers will 
be read by such distinguished authorities as Mr. H. G. Wood, 
Professor W. J. Ashley, Mr. George Edwards, Mr. Charles Roden 
Buxton, Mr. P. Lloyd-Creame, Mr. Christopher Turnor, Mr. J. 
Nugent Harris, Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree, Mr. Raymond Unwin, 
Mr, J. W. Hills, M.P., Mr. E. Richard Cross, Lord Henry Bentinck, 
M.P., and Mr. J. St. George Heath. Full time is reserved for 
questions and discussion ; and as workers from many environments 
will be present, the discussions will be of the greatest interest and 
value. But the most important feature of the school is that the 
problem is discussed with a definitely Christian understanding and 
purpose, in order to emphasize the underlying spiritual significance 
of all true social reform. It is no attempt to advocate a specific 
remedy; it is a means of turning the light of Christian experience 
and conviction on one of the obscurest and most urgent problems 


that the Christian Church of to-day has to face. I shall be 


pleased to give further information to any who desire it.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Lucy Garpner, Hon. Sec. 


92 St. George's Square, S.W. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence”’ or Articles are signed with 


Oh! it’s North you go from Euston, but you'll have to go 
alone; 

From Charing Cross you reach queer lands where English isn't 
known ; 

But if you want to hear the tongue that Alfred used to speak, 
Go down by train from Paddington—it isn’t far to seek. 


Some think the Golden West is hid in San Francisco Bay, 
Some seek it sailing seaward out of Liverpool away ; 

But the West of clinging vapours and of warm, delicious rain 
Is waiting out of Paddington—oh! do not miss that train. 


There’s mystery in Yucatan—and ants in plenty too; 

The tangled tropic woods and swamps are haunted and taboo; 
But the dreamy ghosts of England flit across the Severn sand, 
Ob! basten down to Paddington—the gate of Fairyland. 
Oscar Lioyn, 








BOOKS. 


—_—o—— 
CHARLES STEWART PARNELL.® 
[COMMUNICATED. } 


[Concluding Notice. ]} 

In the autumn of 1881 Parnell was arrested and imprisoned 
in Kilmainham, where he remained up till April, 1882. During 
that period he shows in his letters the most intense sympathy 
with Mrs. O’Shea’s health. The child of which be was the 
father is born and dies, to the intense sorrow of both its 
parents. Mrs. O'Shea remarks that “ Willie was very good. 
I told him my baby was dying, and I must be left alone. He 
had no suspicion of the truth.” 

The political portions of Parnell’s letters from Kilmainham 
throw a curious sidelight upon the Land League movement, 
and suggest the reasons why he agreed, when he came out, to 
the historical Kilmainham Treaty. He speaks with utter 
contempt of the movement of which be was the head :— 

“TI cannot describe to you the disgust I always felt for these 
platform meetings. I knew how hollow everything connected 
with the movement was. When I was arrested I did not think 
that the movement could have survived = month, but this 
wretched Government has managed to keep things going in 
several of the counties up till now. Next month, when the 
seeding season comes, will probably see the end of all things and 
our speedy release.” 

Throughout all his correspondence Parnell remained certain 
that he would soon be released. Was the release to be con- 
ditional or unconditional? If unconditional, he undoubtedly 
would gain in popularity with the extremists of his party, 
but he was not in sympathy with them and was afraid of 
them. Those who have closely studied bis career will accept 
as correct this statement: “In his seeking for a weapon to 
use for the betterment of England's government of Ireland 
Parnell had discovered the undying force of hate, and, using 
the influence of his personality, he strove to direct it into the 
service of the Ireland he loved. But he afterwards stood 
appalled at the intensity of the passion he had loosed.” If,on 
the other hand, he accepted conditions from the Government, 
he might utilize the conditions thus obtained in strengthen- 
ing the moderate section of his party, and thus impose some 
check upon the extremists and their work of outrage. Mrs. 
O'Shea threw the whole weight of her influence upon the side 
of moderation, and she won, but Parnell thus summarized his 
future position towards the extremists: “ Yes, I hold them 
now with my back to the wall, but if I turn to the Govern- 
ment I turn my back on them, and then P” Tt was noticed 
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intensity of purpose and in power of organization. Whilst he 
was in prison she ran a Ladies’ Land League and mainly 
utilized it in defiance of the law. Parnell stopped its 
operations by the summary process of vetoing all payments 
into its coffers. The Ladies’ Land League died of inanition, 
and Anna—as dour and tough a piece of humanity as her 
brother—never spoke to him or communicated with him 
again. 

The object for which the Kilmainham Treaty was negotiated 
was ruthlessly demolished by the assassination of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke. Whether these murders 
were planned by the Invincibles to signify their repudiation 
of the negotiations with Downing Street, or whether Lord 
Frederick's murder was due to the accident of his being with 
Mr. Burke, whose life had for some time past been in danger, 
is a question of dispute, but the second theory is more 
probable. This led to the introduction and passage of a 
Coercion Bill, which upset the foundations of the arrange- 
ments made by the Kilmainham Treaty. 

It was under these extraordinary Parliamentary conditions 
that an interview was arranged between Mr. Gladstone and 
Mrs. O’Shea at St. Thomas's Hotel. It was there settled that 
she should act as Parnell’s intermediary. After this she fre- 
quently went to Downing Street, taking drafts, clauses, and 
other proposals for Mr. Gladstone’s consideration. They 
were always in Mrs. O’Shea’s writing. Apparently neither 
principal had any confidence in the other's probity, and 
neither would put anything in his own handwriting on 
paper. 

The dynamite campaign was started in England in 1883 
and 1884, and outrages on public buildings were com- 
mitted. This action emanated from the Irish extremists, and 
was promptly replied to by a coercive Explosives Bill. The 
Irish Party did not offer any opposition to this measure 
During the Session of 1884 there was little Irish legislation, 
but Mrs. O’Shea seems to have been constantly asked by the 
Government where Parnell was when otherwise he could not 
be found. Communications between her and Mr. Gladstone 
were continued up till 1887. Becoming then “uneasy in 
regard to the possible consequences of so many interviews 
with me, Mr. Gladstone wrote asking with the utmost polite- 
ness for a letter instead of an interview.” In reviewing this 
portion of the book, we have assumed that the lady's account 
of her dealings with Mr. Gladstone is true; but if it is, a 
revision of Lord Morley’s Life of that distinguished statesman 
would appear to be necessary. 

On the accession of the Unionist Government to office in 
1886, Mrs. O’Shea’s employment as an agent was much curtailed, 
During the tenure of office of this Government Parnell spoke 
but seldom, though he threw the whole weight of his authority 
and following on the side of that portion of the Liberal Party 
who were adherents of Mr. Gladstone. It was noticed by those 
who closely followed Irish debates that Mr. Gladstone was 
becoming more violent and Mr. Parnell more moderate. More 
than once in discussions upon the “ Plan of Campaign” the 
ex-Minister spoke as a revolutionary and the ex-revolutionary 
as a Minister. In May, 1888, the upshot of an extraordinary 
interview with Mr. Morley is recorded in which, on the 
suggestion of Mr. Gladstone, Parnell was asked to stir up 
Ireland a bit. He declined, saying significantly that “if they 
knew how easy it was tostir Ireland up, and how confoundedly 
difficult I have found it to put her down again, they would be 
very careful before giving me such an invitation.” Mr. Balfour 
was then Secretary for Ireland, and to his everlasting credit 
it must be recorded that he baffled and overcame the com- 
bination between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Parnell. The object 
of that combination was to make Ireland ungovernable and 
the House of Commons unmanageable. 

At the General Election of 1885 Captain O'Shea was in 
trouble. His presumption had annoyed the Nationalist Party, 
and he clamoured for a seat in England. A whole torrent of 
letters, petitions, and telegrams appears on the subject, 
and finally Parnell and Mrs. O’Shea interviewed the Liberal 
Whip, Lord Richard Grosvenor, to obtain for O'Shea a 
nomination in a Liverpool borough. Lord Richard at last 
agreed to go himself to Liverpool, but added to Mrs. O'Shea: 
“I want you to come with me.” For once she realized her 
impossible position. “Go with him to Liverpool to help by 
canvassing and by the influence of my personal charms my 
husband by law to contest this seat, backed and aided in my 





efforts by my lover himself! Was Grosvenor 
O'Shea was nominated only to be beaten, and then e 

long and persistent pressure upon Parnell to return roy: : 
Galway, At last Parnell consented, knowing what it a 
“Tl run him for Galway. I'll get him retur a. 

: : . way ; red, I'll foros 
him down their throats.” So he did; but O’Shea’s return ca 
a shudder of disgust to run through the whole Seles 
Party, and not a little contributed to the subsequent fe - 
against Parnell. Mrs. O’Shea naively remarks: “J was me 
anxious that Willie should remain in Parliament, Politic, 
were a great interest to him and gave him little time to - 
down to Eltham.” 6 

Five years later divorce proceedings were insti 
Captain O’Shea. Why the year 1890 instead of 1882 we a 
date of these proceedings is not explained. The Liaison haa 
continued for nearly ten years, and it was only the general 
knowledge of her relations with Parnell that qualified Mrs 
O'Shea to act as his agent and intermediary. The divorce 
was obtained, and upon the decree becoming absolute marriage 
immediately ensued between the respondent and co-respondent 
Legally and morally their position was improved, and it might 
have been assumed that, if Mr. Gladstone was justified in 
utilizing Mrs. O'Shea when she was Parnell’s mistress, he wag 
not justified in declining to associate himself politically with 
Parnell when he became her husband. But no! The Noncon. 
formist conscience, which for years had supported a movement 
based upon sedition, outrage, murder, assassination, maiming 
of cattle, and boycotting, could not swallow a sexual lapse, even 
when it was condoned by marriage. Then followed that 
astounding fight in the Committee Room of the House of 
Commons and on the platform in Ireland, where, by sheer 
force of will, Parnell held in check for months overpowering 
majorities and a combination of forces too strong for any one 
man permanently to surmount. The struggle was beyond 
his strength, and he crept back from Ireland to his wife, 
to ebb out his few remaining days of life. His dying words 
bespoke his undying love for her: “ We will be so happy, 
Queenie; there are many things happier than politics.” 

So ended the weird career of the uncrowned King of Ireland. 
An unconquerable hatred of England and Englishmen was 
the governing passion of his life. When detached from this 
obsession, his views were Conservative rather than Radical, 
An unrivalled organizer of revolutionary agencies, he was not 
by instinct a demagogue; on the contrary, bis supreme con- 
tempt for his agents and followers, and the brutality with 
which he erushed all who crossed his path, partook more of 
the ruthless despot than of a beneficent reformer. His utter 
indifference to public opinion was founded not only on a 
disdain for the views of the masses, but a cynical distegard 
for the moral and ethical priuciples which regulated their 
conduct. But underneath this inscrutable and forbidding 
exterior are to be found glimpses of kindly and generous 
qualities, and the unfathomable love with which during the 
last ten years of his life he enveloped the woman whose 
reproach he shared must ever be put to the credit of his 
memory. 
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CHANTIES.* 
Tue chanty (pronounced “shanty”’) is a song of labour on 
board a sailing ship, and is to be distinguished from a sea 
song, which is a song about the sea, and has never been 
affected by the fo’c’s’le. When sailors sing purely for their 
amusement they sing such songs as Jandsmen sing; certainly 
not the jolly songs of Dibdin, nor even that magnificent old 
sea song, “ Farewell and Adieu to you, Spanish Ladies.” The 
chanty in these days of almost universal steam—even the 
sails in many large sailing ships are set by steam—is almost 
dead. Mr. Bullen has done well to write down some of the 
chanties he himself used to sing, and he has been aided and 
encouraged by the right sort of musical collaborator in Mr. 
W. F. Arnold, who has not desired to give the chanties a 
setting which improves them out of all knowledge, and at 
the same time deprives them of all historical value. Mr. 
Bullen, who had a strong and good voice, an accurate ear, and 
a retentive memory for tunes, was naturally chosen in his sailing- 
ship days to sing the solo part of the chanties. For the chanty 
proper invariably had a solo part, and the crew crashed in with 





* Songs of Sea Labour (Chanties). By Frank T. Bullen, F.R.G.S., and W. F, 
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the chorus. The complete chantyman had to have something 
e than a good voice and a good ear; he had to be able to 
pean quickly and amusingly. The truth is that the tune 
7 chanty was traditional, and for the rest there was a small 
leus of words which were added to according 
rmanent nuciet : 

to the ideas of the soloist or the promptings of the crew. 
Most of the words were unfit for publication, This accounts 
for the form in which the chanties are reproduced in this 
book. Only a few lines are given in every case. The chorus, 
however, was made up of fixed phrases. It was important 
that the chorus should hardly vary at all, because it was on 
the recurrence of a certain cadence or emphasis in regular 
laces when the haul came on the ropes that the lightness of 

the manual labour depended. : 

Mr. Bullen recalls some delightful instances of the emotion 
or exhilaration caused by a well-sung chanty. No. 10 of this 
collection, for example, is “ Johnny Come Down to Hilo,” and 
Mr. Bullen relates the following episode :— 

“No, 10 brings to my mind most vividly a dewy morning in 
Garden Reach where we lay just off the King of Oudh’s palace 
awaiting our permit to moor. I was before the mast in one of 
Bates’ ships, the ‘Herat,’ and when the order came at dawn to 
man the windlass I raised this Chanty and my shipmates sang the 
chorus as I never heard it sung before or since. There was a big 
ship called the ‘ Martin Scott’ lying inshore of us and her crew 
were all gathered on deck at their coffee when the order came to 
“Vast heaving,’ cable was short. And that listening crew, as 
soon as we ceased singing, gave us a stentorian cheer, an unprece- 
dented honour. I have never heard that noble Chanty sung since, 
but sometimes even now I can in fancy hear its mellow notes 
reverberating amid the fantastic buildings of the palace and see 
the great flocks of pigeons rising and falling as the strange sounds 
disturbed them.” 

Again, Mr. Bullen explains how the fall of the music in certain 
chanties was arranged for two pulls to be taken. He says :— 

“They were exceedingly useful, but I have known a crew worked 
up to such a pitch of fervour and exertion that they did not hear 
the mate’s shouted ‘belay!’ when they were hoisting a topsail 
yard, with the result that the halliards parted under the furious 
stress and the great yard came down with a run. Fortunately the 
lifts were good or serious damage would have resulted, yard 
cracked in the slings perhaps, for it is no joke to have a spar 
weighing a ton and a half even without sail and gear fall a 
distance of twenty feet on to its middle,” 

Mr. Arnold says that the majority of chanties are 
negroid in origin. The negroes of the Southern States of 
America and of the West Indies sing chanties—they have 
chantyman, chorus and all—at every sort of labour. The 
pentatonic scale on which the music is founded seems to be 
the most primitive form of tonality known among all peoples. 
Mr. Arnold agrees with Sir George Grove in supposing that 
the negro melodies are a modified survival of pre-slave days, 
and therefore originated in Africa, If a negro be asked to 
beat time with his foot to a chanty, he does it regularly, but 
he beats against the time instead of with it as any English- 
man would do. The result is a “feeling of syncopation” 
which is well known—perhaps too well known—among us now 
as “rag-time.” The tunes of many chanties are strikingly 
like the hymns of Moody and Sankey, and this is not surpris- 
ing when it is remembered that numerous negro melodies were 
adopted for evangelical or revivalistic purposes. Mr. Arnold 
admirably sums up the difference between the chanty and the 
sea song or ballad by saying that in the chanty the tune is the 
thing, the words counting for little, whereas in a sea song or 
ballad the lyric is all-important. 

Mr. Bullen considers that “Rio Grande” is the grandest 
ehanty known. Its open vowels provide splendid possi- 
bilities of sound. “It can never be forgotten,” he says, 
“when it has once been heard pealing over a quiet anchorage, 
while the musical clatter of the windlass pawls adds a quaint 
accompaniment unlike that of any orchestration yet attempted.” 
The few words Mr. Bullen gives are as follows :— 

“Chantyman: Oh, captain, oh, captain, heave yer ship to. 

Chorus: Oh, you, Rio. 
Chantyman: For I have got letters to send home by you. 
Chorus: And I’m bound to Rio Grande. And away to Rio. 

Ob, tg Rio. Sing, fare you well my bonny young gal, for I’m 

bound to Rio Grande.” 

The most popular chanty is perhaps “Sully Brown” :—~ 

“Chantyman: Sally Brown she’s a bright mulatto, 

Chorus: Way ay-y, roll and go! 

Chantyman: She drinks rum and chews terbacker. 

Chorus: Spend my money on Sally Brown.” 
A very curions chanty is “Stormalong.” Legend does not 
tay who the prototype of Stormalong was; but the chanty is 


an expression of the admiration sailors feel for a great 
seaman. This chanty is his epitaph; it is economical in 
words, yet proves that a Stormalong can stir the sailor's 
heart. We suspect that old Stormalong had a loud voice 
and a quick temper, but was just and kindly at bottom; that 
he was determined and bold in his seamanship; and thut, 
while be exacted hard work, he saw to it that his crew had 
good victuals :— 

“ Chantyman : Stormy he was a good old man. 

Chorus: To my way, you Stormalong ! 
Chantyman: Oh Stormy he is dead and gone! 
Chorus: Ay! Ay! Ay! Mister Stormalong.” 

Readers of Stevenson's plays will remember his use of the 
chanty “ Leave her, Johnny.” Mr. Bullen says that it summed 
up all the hatred of a ship that had accumulated during a 
voyage. To sing it towards the end of a voyage was tanta- 
mount to mutiny :— 

“Chantyman: Leave her, Johnny, and we'll work no moro, 

Chorus: Leave her, Johnny, leave her ! 
Chantyman: Of pump or drown we've had full store, 
Chorus: It’s time for us to leave her.” 

Mr. Bullen divides his chanties into the three usual classes 
of capstan chanties (which were sung when weighing anchor 
or warping), balliard chanties (sung when the topsails and 
top-gallant sails were being mast-headed), and fore-sheet 
chanties (sung when the fore, main, and crossjack sheets 
were hauled aft and when bowlines were tautened or tacks 
boarded). There was a still older chanty known as a pumping 
chanty, but Mr. Bullen makes no mention of this. Possibly 
he never heard one, as it is long since these chanties were 
common. There was yet again a sort of chanty that was not 
a true chanty, in that it had no solo part, but was simply a 
general chorus. It was used by all hands together as they 
raced along deck with the ropes in tacking ship. Of the well- 
known capstan chanty, “I'll go no more a-roving,” Mr. 
Masefield, in writing of chanties, has said that the solo 
is strangely like a song in Valentinian, one of Thomas 
Heywood’s plays. Several of the couplets are identical. Mr. 
Bullen says that “ Haul the Bowline” is an anomaly, since so 
weak a rope required no chanty. But,as Mr. Masefield has 
pointed out, this chanty goes back to the time of Henry VIII, 
and the bowline was once a more important rope than it is 
now. Mr. Bullen and Mr. Arnold have done their record in 
the right way, and no reader, we think, will doubt that a 
chanty really was worth “ten men on the rope.” 





THE HIGHLAND CLEARANCES* 


An economic history of the Highlands, written by some one 
who is free from bias and who understands the meaning of 
evidence, is a much-needed undertaking, for the changes of 
the past two centuries involve so many complex factors 
that the ordinary partisan sketch in snow or in ink is entirely 
valueless. The advent of what we call modefh civilization 
broke down the clan system, the aim of which was to put 
the largest number of fighting men in the field. In the old 
days the Highlands could not be called prosperous, for they 
oscillated between fat years and sheer starvation; but since 
man-power was the aim of the chiefs, they maintained a 
population which was enormous in proportion to the 
economic yield. When settled times replaced the old 
raiding, the ordinary Scottish land laws took the place of the 
clan tenure, and by the end of the eighteenth century the 
greater part of the Northern Highlands was in a condition of 
grievous distress. On this point the evidence is overwhelming. 
It is the habit of the Celt to create fanciful golden ages in the 
past—*“ Blue are the faraway hills,” runs the Gaelic proverb— 
but there is not the slightest doubt that before the clearances 
the life of the glens was one of desperate privations. The 
“tacksmen,” or middlemen, bled the commonalty, and they in 
turn were often bled by the lairds. A belated system of agri- 
culture, the absence of veterinary knowledge, and an uncertain 
climate made every third or fourth year a year of famine, when 
men and cattle died in hundreds. Emigration followed, some- 
times helped by the lairds, occasionally by the Government, 
and very generally mismanaged. The unfortunate emigrant, 
with all a Highlander’s love of home, and with legends of a 
happier past in his mind, was naturally outraged in his 
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deepest feelings, for the man who suffers is not in the position 
Further, the 
doctrines of Adam Smith and the new economy had captured 
the minds of the proprietors, who were faced with falling rents 
and an increased scale of living, and they were taught that small 
occupiers were a bar toscientific cultivation. Just at the time 


to take a balanced view of an economic crisis. 


stock-farming, especially sheep, was beginning to pay well, and 


industries. The relinquished glens were put under sheep. The 
motive was no doubt good, being simply the policy of the Irish 
Congested Districts Board, though one may well object to a 


system which gave a proprietor so much power over human 
beings, and think that this sort of thing, if it is done at 
On the whole, the 


all, should be done by the Government. 
experiment appears to have been not unsuccessful. The popu- 
lation of Sutherland, which in 1801 was 23,117, was in 1821 
23,846, and Macculloch, a sober inquirer, who visited the country 
at the time, thought the results satisfactory. Elsewhere in 
the Highlands there seem to have been fewer compensating 
advantages, and some of the large clearances which went on 
till the middle of last century were organized from less con- 
scientious motives. We may well deplore, with Sir Walter 
Scott, the system which depleted the land of its man-power, 
and sigh for a past which was probably no better; but it is 
very difficult to see what a Highland laird wastodo. If his 
people were starving and he had no money to help them, then 
some other way had to be found. In the words of Mr. Aeneas 
Macdonell before the Deer Forests Commission of 1892, “ It is 
a source of grief to me that I had anything whatsoever to do 
with that emigration, although, at the same time, God knows 
I cannot understand how it could have been averted.” 

In such a business there must have been constant “hard 
cases,” and pvobably a certain amount of brutality, as well as 
a great deal of mismanagement. But Highland tradition | 
jealously fostered by various writers, has made out of it a 
perfect saturnalia of crime. Such a view was, perhaps, not 
unnatural to unwilling exiles, but it is undoubtedly unhis- 
torical. Let us take the Sutherland clearances as a test case. 
The agent who was chiefly responsible was put on his trial for 
culpable homicide. He was prosecuted by the Crown counsel; 
the Judge, Lord Pitmilly, was,as we know from Lord Cockburn, 
a fair-minded man; and a large number of witnesses were 
examined. Every article of the charge broke down, and a certain 
MacKid, Sheriff-substitute of the county, who had been the 
chief mover in the prosecution, and had collected the evidence 
for the Crown, was compelled to resign his office, pay damages 
for slander, and admit that his precognitions amounted to 
“absolute falsehood.” The report of this case is the only 
authentic evidence we have as to the conduct of the clearances. 
A few years later General Stewart of Garth, who, as a good 
Highlander and a keen soldier, was annoyed at a system which 
must lessen recruiting, published a book in which he repeated 
the charges. In the third edition, however, after he had 
visited the county, he excised the passages about the agent, 
and praised the liberality of Lord Stafford, though he still 
condemned the policy. The matter rested there till 1840, when 
a certain Donald Macleod, a Sutherland man, who asserted 
that he had been an eyewitness of the evictions, published 
in an Edinburgh weekly paper a series of letters, in which he 
repeated all MacKid’s charges, and claimed to substantiate 
them from his own experience. The question naturally arises 
why he did not give evidence at the trial, at which all his 
charges on this score were controverted to the satisfaction of 

the jury. But, indeed, it is impossible to read Macleod’s book 
and give him much credence as a serious writer. For instance, 


following a natural desire to get the most possible out of their 
land (which Mr. Lloyd George tells us is the crying need in 
English agriculture), they went in for big grazing farms. So 
the two causes—the demands of what was considered up-to- 
date farming and the sheer stress of poverty and over-popu- 
lation—led to extensive clearances of small-holders from the 
glens. The classic instance is what happened on the Sutherland 
estates between 1807 and 1820. As the leases fell in, the crofters 
were removed from the upland glens to holdings on the sea- 
coast, where they could add to their incomes by fishing, and 
where there were better facilities for education and farming. 
The “tacksman” was abolished, and the holders came into 
direct relations with the laird, who, in addition, spent enor- 
mous sums on roads, bridges, and the establishment of small 


heath-burning, which is essential if the past i 
preserved. The book is one long apesniyplic ésmmunns 
in inflated language of a policy which he detested ne ~ 
with reason, and any rag of story is good enough otis 
for him. It is difficult to believe that his so-called revelations 
of an eyewitness would have stood for a moment in a Sean 
of Law. About that time there was considerable els 
the Highlands between the people and the lairds owin . 
the foolish refusal of the latter to grant sites for ace 
Free Churches, so it is not surprising to find the Free Church 
journalist, Hugh Miller, hurling himself into the fray, “es 
as he seems to have taken his information from Macleod and 
adopted Macleod’s methods of controversy, he can scarcely be 
regarded as an authority on the facts. Later Writers, such ag 
Professor Blackie and A. R. Wallace, followed the same 
course, so it is really a question between the findings of the 
trial and Macleod’s testimony. We think that any un 
prejudiced man who reads the two will prefer to trust the 
former. 

We now come to the book before us. Mr. Alexander 
Mackenzie, the editor of an Inverness paper, published in 
1883 a work on the Highland clearances. It was mainly 
based on Macleod, though he added a report of the Sutherland 
trial, and certain narratives about other districts which he 
purported to print after a personal inquiry. Of the other 
narratives it is difficult to judge. Mr. Mackenzie seems to have 
had the intention of being fair, but when we remember the 
kind of statements issued during the Highland Land League 
campaign, and their unsubstantiality when brought to the test 
of a Court of Law, it is difficult to accept these narratives as a 
complete story. The Sutherland business, however, provides 
a test of his judicial quality. He takes his facts holus-bolus 
from Macleod, repeating from Macleod and MacKid all the tales 
about burning houses and furniture, and brutalities to sick 
men and women, which the jury declined to believe at the 
trial, and which MacKid, who had the best means of knowing, 
admitted were “absolute falsehood.” He prints another 
narrative from a Reverend Donald Sage, who was a tutor in 
MacKid’s family, and therefore—it is a reasonable presump- 
tion—drew his facts from the same source. He prints part 
of the trial, but not the evidence, and he is contemptuous about 
its results because the Judge allowed certain written testi- 
monials as to the agent’s character to be put in, which were 
not strictly evidence. But, according to Lord Robertson's 
report of the case, it was the regular practice in the Scottish 
Criminal Courts of the day to admit such testimonials. Mr, 
Mackenzie attempts to decry the value of the witnesses for the 
defence and the impartiality of the jury, but it remains true 
that the trial affords the only sifted and examined evidence 
that we possess of the facts in dispute, and MacKid’s 
confession strengthens its findings. He selects his facts with 
the discrimination of a hot partisan. Mulock is a trustworthy 
witness when he denounces the Glenelg clearances, but he is not 
to be believed when he says a good word for the Sutherland 
proprietors. The new edition of Mr. Mackenzie's book is 
not a very admirable performance. It corrects a few of the 
original blemishes, and prints part of James Loch’s defence 
of the Sutherland policy, but it retains all the wild statements 
of Macleod. Mr. Ian Macpherson, who contributes a highly rhe- 
torical introduction, shows as little sense of the meaning of evi- 
dence as Mr. Mackenzie. We give upto him Mrs. Beecher Stowe 
whose defence of the Sutherlands reads too like a “Collins” 
thanking her host fora pleasant visit, but her statement is just 
as much evidence as many which he cites with approval. He 
accepts verbatim the prophetical Macleod, and he informs us 
that he has had new and conclusive proofs in the last few 
months in the shape of letters from descendants of the 
evicted. It would be much to the purpose if he would produce 
these proofs, since he is a lawyer and may be assumed to know 
what “proof” means. He tells a story of ont eviction where 
the factor quenched the hearth-fire with the morning's milk. 
It may be only a curious coincidence, but the present writer 
has heard this tale in three different and widely separated 
Highland districts, and one might imagine that it was on the 
way to become part of the stage-properties of Celtic myth. 
There is really very little to be gained by these recrimina- 
tions about the past. The important thing is that it should 
be rendered impossible for any private citizen to move masses 





he makes a great point of the barbarity of setting fire to 
the heath pasture in the spring; but this was the ordinary 


of people at his will, however difficult the situation and excel- 
lent the intention. The one practical question in the whole 
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_ 
. i ther there ever existed the sort of -golden 
eon hare imagined—“ where the whole fertile 

one straths . . . were in due season waving with corn; 
valleys ountains and hillsides studded with sheep and cattle; 
0 » rejoicing. felicity, happiness, and true piety prevailed; 
00 the martial notes of the bagpipes sounded and 
per tae from mountain to glen, from glen to mountain.” 
Tit did, it might be restored; but it never did. The bulk of 
the people were always living in sight of starvation. Dr. 
Norman Macleod’s charming picture of Morvern life 
describes the tacksmen, not the cotters. The truth is that 
the Highlands have always been, economically, a parasitic 
society. They were 60 in the old raiding days. They are 
go still in these times of deer forests and shooting tenants. 
Assuredly it would be far better to have a race of 
independent landholders rather than people employed to 
minister to the sport of rich aliens. But to reach that stage 
of economic health you would have to get rid of a third of 
the present population. No doubt there is some land to- 
day under deer which is fit for a better fate, and with 
afforestation and experiments in settlement we may slightly 
increase the number of independent men. But the increase, 
at the best, will be small, and it is idle to dream of restoring 
a golden age which never existed or could have existed. And 
whatever changes are made it is certain that there will be 
many to deplore what is changed. It is the habit of an 
imaginative and deeply conservative race. When the hillsides 
are clothed with little trees some new Duncan Ban McIntyre 
will sigh for the days of the dun deer, and some intemperate 
Macleod will have gloomy memories of the old good times 
of the rich sporting lessee and denounce the brutality of 
the new Government officials, 





SPANISH LITERATURE.* 


Tue literatures of Spain and England, as Professor Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly points out in his preface, both have their roots 
in France and Italy. Yet no one denies the original growth 
of these literatures. They have, indeed, much in common 
which the literatures of France and Italy lack or have not in 
80 marked a degree, as humour, directness, freedom of forms, 
dramatic power. But, perhaps for this very reason, by virtue 
of the attraction of opposites, Spanish literature seems to be 
more closely and widely studied in France than in England. 
France, besides a Spanish Review, has several celebrated 
Spanish scholars. England, since the death of Mr. Butler 
Clarke in 1904, and of Mr. Wentworth Webster in 1907, has 
really but one, the author of this volume; and it is significant 
that the second edition of his work appears not in English 
but in French. Published in English in 1898, it was trans- 
lated into Spanish in 1901 and into French in 1904; the 
author has now revised and rewritten the translation. While 
the introductory chapter has been reduced from forty pages 
to ten, the text of the book as a whole is increased by forty 
pages. New names have been added, and the great writers 
have been dealt with somewhat more in detail. Notably, new 
researches, says the author, have enabled him to rewrite the 
biographical sketches of Cervantes, Lope de Vega, Tirso de 
Molina, and Calderén. Luis de Leén (who no longer figures, 
except in the index, as Luis Ponce de Leén) has more space 
assigned to him, and whereas in the first edition he is, within 
the limits he imposed upon himself, “aussi grand qu’aucun 
des pottes dont I’Espagne peut se glorifier,” this has been 
altered to “le plus parfait des podtes.” We may note that 
Professor Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s French is an excellent instru- 
ment, apt and docile to all the shades and subtleties of his 
criticism. @ 

Perhaps the year 1913 was an even more opportune time for 
the appearance of such a work than either 1898 or 1904, for 
the new tendencies in Spanish literature have been defined 
and strengthened, and the death of several authors has 
rendered it possible to pronounce a final verdict on their work. 
That of Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo (1856-1912), for instance, 
may now be judged in its entirety, or rather in its broken 
fragments, since he had undertaken tasks beyond the strength 
of one man. His works, says Professor Fitzmaurice-Kelly, 
“ne sont pas parfaites, et plusieurs—I’Historia de las ideas 
er 
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estéticas en Espaiia, l'édition de Lope, l’Antologia de poetas 
liricos castellanos—vestent inachevées. Evidemment Menéndez 
y Pelayo formait des plans trop vastes: tout de méme, que 
d'efforts, de ténacité et d'intelligence représentent ces admirables 
ouvrages fragmentaires! On peut dire de lui que, depuis le 
moment de ses débuts, il progressa constamment: son style 
s'épurait, ses sympathies s’étendaient en méme temps que son 
érudition s'affermissait, son influence s’accroissait de jour en 
jour.” Valera (1824-1905) and Pereda (1833-1906) are dead. 
The work of Pérez Galdés is practically finished. The work 
ef Vicente Blasco Ibdjiez is finished, in its first phase; for 
he has left Valencia and the Huerta for South America, 
and his new novels will treat of Buenos Aires and the 
Pampa. Moreover, a new generation of Spanish writers 
has sprung up, defined by one of them as the generation of 
1898, and, both in prose and poetry, has given good promise 
that the age of Alfonso XIII. will not be the least brilliant 
period of Spanish letters. 

In Spain and in France, as in England and in America, 
Professor Fitamaurice-Kelly is the accepted authority on 
Spanish literary criticism. No new tendency or author 
escapes him, and sometimes his extraordinary grasp not only 
of Spanish but of other literatures inclines the reader to 
believe that in literary matters he is omniscient. Now and then 
the effect is a little overpowering (the index of this volume 
must contain some fifteen hundred names); but the 
reader has toremember that the names of obscure or less 
interesting writers are given, not at the expense of the more 
important, but in addition, full measure out of the author's 
abundance. Possibly Professor Fitzmaurice-Kelly will before 
long supply English readers with a fuller work on Spanish 
literature in several volumes. Otherwise it will become 
necessary for him to retranslate his translation, since, to 
quote his own words, “la refonte est telle que je n’hésite pas 
a dire que le présent volume est un ouvrage nouveau.” 





A TRIP TO THE MOON.* 
MANY romancers have been attracted by the possibility of 
making a trip to the moon. Lucian and Cyrano de Bergerac 
invented only impossibilities. Poe’s method was frankly 
meant to be farcical at the outset, though he was carried 
away by his vivid imagination, and gave us a fascinating 
hint of “‘the incomprehensible connexion between each par- 
ticular individual on the moon with some particular individual 
on the earth—a connexion analogous with, and depending 
upon, that of the orbs of the planet and the satellite, and by 
means of which the lives and destinies of the inhabitants of the 
one are interwoven with the lives and destinies of the inhabitants 
of the other.” Jules Verne imagined a huge cannon which fired 
a shell big enough to hold three or four people, though they 
did not succeed by its means in landing on the moon. Mr. 
Wells thought that the trip to the moon could be managed 
in a sphere covered with a material opaque to gravitation; 
only that has still to be invented. But there is in fact only 
one way by which we can approach the moon—and that is 
through a telescope. This was the method adopted in the 
famous American moon-hoax, and this is Abbé Moreux's way. 
His long study of the moon from his observatory at Bourges 
has familiarized him with every aspect of our satellite, and he 
has thrown his knowledge into the shape of an imaginary trip 
to the moon, where he describes all that a visitor would see 
in a fashion which combines picturesque vividness with 
scientific accuracy. There is indeed nothing so exciting as the 
human bat—Vespertilio homo—of the ingenious Mr. Locke. 
We know with absolute certainty that the moon isa dead world. 
A powerful modern telescope, under favourable conditions of 
atmosphere, enables us to distinguish any object that is as 
much as a hundred yards in diameter. “A great building 
like one of our cathedrals, a railway-station, a village, a 
regiment on the march, would therefore be quite visible. But 
no one has ever observed such signs of civilization.” It is not 
even open to the imagination to suppose that life may exist 
on the permanently invisible half of the moon, or have taken 
refuge, as Mr. Wells suggests, in the hollow interior of our 
satellite. It is in the highest degree doubtful whether life of 
any kind ever came into existence on the moon, which split off 
from the earth ages before this planet was in a fit state to 
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harbour the first germs of vitality. Certainly there is no 
type of life which we can conceive possible on the moon, with 
its absence of atmosphere and of water, and its violent 
extremes of temperature. At high noon the surface must be 
hot enough to roast meat, whilst at midnight, two weeks later, 
the intense cold of interstellar space—not far from the absolute 
zero, or 273° Centigrade—must exist in the sameplace. The 
interest of such a trip tothe moon as the reader may take 
under the guidance of Abbé Moreux lies entirely in the lunar 
scenery—a trae nature morte if ever painter painted one. 
This is of a type wholly different, alike in kind and in size, from 
any that we know on the earth. The numerous drawings 
and photographs which illustrate this volume give a good 
notion of the amazing volcanic rings and craters with which 
the surface of the moon is studded. Abbé Moreux is a very 
competent guide through their weird convolutions. He ends 
with an interesting discussion of the still open question 
whether the moon has any direct influence on terrestrial 
weather and vegetation. 





THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY.* 

Ir was once disrespectfully said of a certain bluestocking that 
“she looked as if she knew a lot of—geography!” But that 
was in mid-Victorian days, when feminine education was mis- 
understood, and geography in particular was a matter of dull 
catalogues of towns and rivers, islands and bays. It is of 
good omen that the new Cambridge series of “ Provincial 
Geographies of India,” edited by Sir T. H. Holland, begins 
with this delightful handbook on Madras. The use of the 
adjective requires no apology. Mr. Thurston has already 
given his proofs in his now classical Tribes and Castes of 
Southern India. He writes with the ease and enthusiasm 
which come of detailed and first-hand acquaintance with his 
subject, and he is to be congratulated on the skill with which 
he has sorted his copious materials, and in only two hundred 
and eighty not overcrowded pages has given his readers a 
singularly lively and interesting picture of Dravidian India. 

Such a book tempts the reviewer to make liberal quotations. 
Mr. Thurston asks, “ Whatis the origin of the name Madras ? ” 
Is it derived from an eponymous and legendary fisherman called 
Madara-sen? Is it (insulting suggestion!) a corruption of 
Manda-rajya, and was Madras, even in prehistoric times, a 
“Benighted Presidency”? Is the name taken from the 
Portuguese “ Madre de Dios,” a reminder that the city has 
a traditional connexion with St. Thomas, apostle of the Indies ? 
Was the real eponymous ruler of Madras the 'l'elugu chief 
who is dimly remembered as Mandaradzu? Or was Sir Henry 
Yule right in holding that the name of Madras commemorates 
Moslem dominion in the Deccan, and is due to the fact that 
there was once a Madrasa, an Arabie college, in what is now 
George Town? Even if these questions could be satisfactorily 
answered, we have to account for the indigenous name of 
Chinna-patanam. Does this immortalize the Nayak Chennapa, 
whose son permitted the Honourable Company to build Fort 
St. George to guard its infant factory? Or, more romantic 
suggestion, is the word a degradation of China-patan, “ China 
Town,” a mute record of the fact that Chinese mariners once 
traded with Mababalipur? Finally, if we may hazard a guess 
of our own, may not Chinna-patanam be the town “cut off” 
or “separated” from the Hindu hinterland, when it became a 
busy resort of foreign traders ? 

Merely to look through the index is to be bewildered by 
the varied store of information which Mr. Thurston has 
contrived to pack into his book. “ Arrack” reminds us of 
Jos Sedley and his exploits at Vauxhall. Béche-de-mer, 
beryls, betel leaves, brinjals, cardamom hills, catamarans, 
Chalukyan architecture, cheroots, chunam frogs, Cochin 
Jews, corundum, custard apples—it is not easy to stop. It is 
not given to every man to write clearly, concisely, and yet 
amusingly of matters so heterogeneous. Mr. Thurston 
achieves the feat with really remarkable success. Nor are 
his illustrations less admirably chosen than his topics. Take, 
for instance, the photograph of Dupleix’ statue at Pondi- 
cherry, mounted on a huge pedestal made of carved fragments 
from Hindu temples, and gazing wistfully at the Bay, over 
which La Bourdonnais’ ships sailed to the capture of Madras. 
It was that siege which woke the dormant military genius of 


Robert Clive. Take, again, the delightful picture of Clive’ 
old commanding officer, Stringer Lawrence, arm-in-ar a 
the Nawab Walajah. But perhaps we have said ‘aie ts 
show that Mr. Thurston's little manual has in it deligh 7 
well as instruction. He must bea dull lad indeed —s 
read the chapter entitled “The Roll of Honour” 
stirring of the pulse, and an honest pride in “ th 
time ” who won Madras for the British Crown. 
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SYNDICALISM IN FRANCE* 

. STUDY of French labour organization by a Professor of 
conomics in Nova Scotia has considerable, if indiree 
interest for us. Dr. Estey deals clearly with a subject er 
he has investigated very thoroughly, and, except for th 
appearance of such terms as “ elevated” wages or prices, ~ 
uses the language of the Mother Country quite happily 
He is also successful in obtruding no partiality of his me 
we should suspect that he has some belief and hope in the 
future of Socialism, if it were not for an occasional condem. 
nation, as, for instance, his statement that, becanse State 
Socialists would merely substitute the external will of the 
State for that of Capitalism, “their solution of the indys. 
trial problem can never satisfy the needs and aspirations of 
the labouring classes.” Elsewhere Dr. Estey has a vivid 
manner of setting out the opinions of Syndicalists ang 
others as though they were the truths that he wished to 
impress upon his readers, until he proceeds to criticize them, 
We are grateful for a phrase by which, out of the mouth 
of the Syndicalist, the State is found to be “the parasite 
par excellence.” Though the wickedness of leaders who 
preach class warfare to ignorant young people and the 
meanness of such methods as sabotage are beyond all adequate 
condemnation, there is a candour about Syndicalists which we 
usually miss in Socialists, and an independence of spirit which 
deserves to be better directed. Dr. Estey sees many signs 
that the Revolutionary is giving way before the Reformist 
Syndicalist. Although they would not admit it, the Reformist 
and the Socialist will assuredly be drawn closer together, and 
will use the institutions of the State to further their objects, 
That is the chief lesson of this book, which gives a history of 
the rise of the Bourses du Travail and the “C.G.T.” (Con. 
fedération Générale du Travail), their schemes of anarchy by 
groups rather than by individuals, their failures to command 
a majority among the wage-earners of the nation for the 
general strike, and their present position, when we find three 
of their leaders actually sitting in the much-abused Chamber 
of Deputies as Socialists. After a chapter which demonstrates 
the impossibility of a successful Syndicalist State (impossible, 
briefly, so long as human nature remains what it is), Dr. Estey 
reaches aconclusion with which we can readily agree—nawely, 
that ‘Revolutionary Syndicalism has proved itself a harmful 
doctrine, and an even more harmful practice, for the labouring 

classes.” 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Tur “ideal Alliance” which Sir Bampfylde Fuller advocates 
in the Nineteenth Century is between Germany, England, and 
the United States. He urges it on the ground of a community 
of ideals and a copartnership in forging the habits and institu- 
tions distinctive of modern civilization—the independence of 
the individual, the cult of sanitation, the war on poverty as 
expressed in the Insurance Act and kindred measures. He 
also notes the common possession of the self-repressive 
impulse—the root of Puritanism—which makes for a certain 
standard of political bonesty, and sums up the similarity 
by saying that these three peoples, taken as a whole, think 
alike. As for the antagonism which he admits exists between 
us and Germany, it has resulted from short-sightedness pure 
and simple; while in regard to America, he owns that conflict- 
ing financial interests have stood in the way of a better 
understanding. Sir Bampfylde Fuller's premisses, so far as 
Germany is concerned, are open to serious criticism, but we 
may content ourselves by noticing his crucial admissions that 
“ beyond question it is the Entente Cordiale that is at present 
the active and continuing cause of Germany’s antagonism,” 
and, again, that “it would be an evil day for the practical 
ideals to which we are inclined should France and Russia 


— 
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tain a position which enabled them to dominate the course 
n development.” It will need more potent argu- 
any adduced by Sir Bampfylde Fuller to 
that the peace of Europe or of the world will 
d by substituting his “ideal Alliance” for the 
ente——Mr. Sydney Brooks has an informing 
article on the Army of the United States, in which he 
criticizes the distribution and excessive costliness of what is 
the smallest Regular Army maintained by any of the Great 
Powers. No provision is made for Reserves, the proportion 
of desertions rose in 1913 to seventeen per eent., and though 
the American private is more highly paid than the rank-and- 
file of any other Army in the world, he is poorly paid in 
comparison with the standard of wages in civil life in his own 
country. But Mr. Brooks notes a great improvement, which 
began with the administration of Mr. Root and the accession 
to the post of Chief of the Staff of General Leonard Wood, 
“tbe greatest soldier administrator that America has produced 
since the Civil War.” General Wood's career is an astonishing 
record of romance and reform, culminating in his Report on the 
prganization of the land forces of the United States. In this 
Report General Wood outlines a scheme of reorganization 
providing for the institution of a Reserve, both for the Regulars 
and the Militia, that would bring the former to 260,000 and 
the latter to 200,000 men. Mr. Edgar Crammond’s paper on 
the “Financial Problems of Federalism” forms a useful sup- 
plement to that of Lord Charnwood in the Contemporary. No 
one knows better than Mr. Crammond how strong the financial 
case against Federalism is, but at the present juncture he 
holds it to be the obvious duty of economists as well as states- 
men to approach this aspect of the question from a constructive 
rather than a critical point of view. We have not space to go 
into his echeme in detail, but may note that he lays it down 
asa fundamental principle that all State Governments must 
enjoy similar legislative powers and identical powers of taxa- 
tion. Here his distribution of legislative powers as between 
the Federal and State Governments differs considerably 
from that of Lord Charnwood. We may also note the 
cautious reminder that during the past two centuries 
“the national finances of the three kingdoms have become 
so interwoven and interdependent that it is quite hopeless 
to expect to be able to disentangle them without acute 
controversy. It must be remembered that the only modern 
example of the dissolution of an ancient partnership in 
national finance (namely, Sweden and Norway) was coincident 
with a complete political and economic separation.” Sir 
Henry Blake, under the heading “ In the Rapids,” discusses 
the present critical stage of the Home Rule struggle. He 
cautions his readers against the mistake of underestimating 
the power, for good or ill, of the Nationalist Volunteer 
Force. If, he concludes, the country is to be saved from 
the disaster of civil war, there must be an appeal to the 
people by Referendum or by a Dissolution. Amongst 
other articles, we may note the second instalment of M. 
André Géraud’s “Story of the Baghdad Railway,” in which 
he attributes the abandonment by France and England of their 
beneficent protectorate of the Orient to the rule of democracy ; 
Mr. W. H. Mallock’s investigation of Mr. Lloyd George's 
inaccuracies in dealing with the economic history of the 
Highlands; and the protest of Professor Clark, Regius 
Professor of Civil Law at Cambridge, against the present 
system of unequal direct taxation as exemplified by the use 
of the Income Tax by Mr. Lloyd George and his predecessors. 

Lord Percy in the National Review writes on “The Terri- 
torial Army in History,” with special reference to the force 
raised by the Government of National Defence in France after 
the disaster of Sedan in 1870 :— 

“The only force lying ready to their hands was the Garde 
Mobile. At first sight it may seem unfair to compare this force 
with our own Territorials, but, when we take all the factors into 
account, we shall sce that by the time it actually came to fight it 
was in fact a force similarly constituted, having about the same 
degree of training that ours would have after two or three months’ 


embodiment, and possessing, ixideed, certain advantages denied to 
the Territorials.” 


The superiority claimed for the Garde Mobile is in the 
quality and intelligence of the rank-and-file, while Lord 
Percy admits that the Territorials have the advantage of 
being armed, equipped, and clothed in time of peace. But 
with all reservations, Lord Percy maintains that numbers can 
never compensate for efficiency, and that, in spite of the 
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lessons of 1870-1871, our lawyers, professional politicians 
philosophers, and theorists are following the example of the 
Olliviers and Favres, and sacrificing, not the trained warrior, 
but the humble artisan and peasant in a hopeless cause.——~ 
“ Dreadnought,” discussing “The Navy and the Plot,” recapitu- 
lates the series of events which led up to the contemplated 
use of a battle squadron to coerce Ulster. The article is 
avowedly an impeachment of Mr. Churchill's administration 
of the Admiralty, which has béen marked, in the writer's 
opinion, by entire disregard of all naval traditions and 
sentiment, repeated interference with discipline, and the 
assumption of dictatorial powers only rendered possible by 
the subservience of the Board ——Captuin Bertrand Stewart's 
paper on “Germany and Ourselves” deserves to be read in 
connexion with Sir Bampfylde Fuller's plea for an “ideal 
Alliance” in the Nineteenth Century. Sir Bampfylde Fuller 
finds a common ground between us and Germany in the 
cult of individual independence and personal liberty. Captain 
Stewart, on the other hand, maintains, on the strength of 
the Zabern incident, secret trials governed by political 
exigencies, the employment of agents provocateurs, and the 
treatment of her conquered provinces, that Germany has yet 
to learn the meaning of freedom and justice. The Bishop 
of Ossory, in a dispassionate article, sums up the gains and 
losses of forty years of Disestablishment in Ireland. He 
cordially acknowledges the value of the increased co-opera- 
tion of lay members in active Church work, and the power 
which the Irish Church possesses of making her own laws. 
Against these advantages he sets the elimination of all recog- 
nition of the Christian faith from the corporate life of the 
nation, and the dangers of a democratic system of patronage. 
Furthermore Disendowment has brought with it the diminution 
in numbers as well as impoverishment of the clergy. A living 
wage hes been secured for every beneficed clergyman, but 
the cases are rare where an incumbent receives more than 
£300 a year, and there are very few good livings. In con- 
clusion, the Bishop of Ossory contends that the case of 





| Ireland provides no parallel to that of Wales. The working 


of the Act of 1869 was facilitated by a dwindling popula- 
tion, whereas the Welsh Church is increasing in the number 
of its adherents, and the demands upon its ministers may be 
expected to be greater and more numerous in the future 
than in the past :— 

“ We do not complain about Disestablishment or Disendowment 
now. We have long ceased to complain. We are prepared to do 
our own work for God and the Church as best we can by the aid 
of the free will offerings of our own people. But to say that we 
could not do it better, if we could pay our clergy better, is absurd, 
and to predict that the growing and thriving Welsh Church will 
not suffer by the sudden withdrawal of its ancient endowments is 
to predict something that our forty years’ experience forbids us to 
believe.” 

“ A Diplomatist,” discussing future developments in the 
Balkans, forecasts a rapprochement between Servia and Bul- 
garia on the one side, and the maturing of the present Greco- 
Roumanian friendship into something more precise and 
permanent on the other. Mr. Maxse, under the heading 
“The Campaign for Clean Government,” reprints the Report 
of the Lords’ Murray Committee with an ample commentary. 
—In the “ Episodes of the Month” the editor bases his 
contention that the Amending Bill is a mere manceuvre on an 
ominous article in the Manchester Guardian, which speaks of 
the possibility, remote but conceivable, that the Amending 
Bill may have to wait for a new Session or a new Parliament, 
since under the Standing Orders two Bills dealing with the 
same subject-matter cannot be introduced in the same Session. 

Mr. Chiozza Money, M.P., in the Contemporary endeavours 
to reassure financial alarmists who condemn the Budget 
because it is big. He begins by comparing the income of 
Income Tax payers with national expenditure for the last 
twenty years, and concludes that we have found an increased 
public expenditure to react favourably upon trade and produc- 
tion. Income has grown even more rapidly since 1894 than 
the number of Income Tax payers. “In 1894 the average 
income was £684 per annum; in 1914 it is probably £983. 
Whatever increased public expenditure has done, it has not 
diminished taxable capacity.” Pursuing his reassuring investi- 
gations into the relation between national expenditure and 
the aggregate of the incomes of all classes of the community, 
Mr. Chiozza Money finds that in 1867 we were spendin 
nationally 7°9 per cent. of our aggregate income, while in 191 
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the proportion was no more than about 8°3 per cent., or 0'4 per 
cent. more than forty years ago; “it is clear, however, that as 
the National Dividend increases the same proportion of expendi- 
_ ture amounts to a decreasing burden.” The most interesting 
part of the article is that in which he analyses the nature of 
the increased expenditure, and emphatically declares that it is 
not true that the greater part of it is spent upon munitions 
of war. It is upon social reform that money has been chiefly 
spent. What is more, Mr. Chiozza Money declares that, when 
the rise in prices during the last ten years has been 
taken into account, the truth is that the Army and Navy 
Estimates have risen by only about two millions in ten years, as 
compared with forty-nine millions in Germany, forty-two in 
Russia, and thirty-one in France.——Lord Charnwood discusses 
“The Federal Solution,” with a view to promoting an under- 
standingas to what form that solution, if it be adopted, must take. 
As regards the new provinces, Lord Charnwood is no believer 
in Heptarchies: the unnecessary multiplication of provinces 
would, he holds, make for inefficient government and enhanced 
friction. He is not even sure that Wales may not choose 
permanent union with England, or postpone her decision 
and remain part of England for the meantime. When he 
comes to Ireland, he at once makes the fatal yet familiar 
admission which reduces discussions of provinces and their 
legislative functions to an academic absurdity. “It is hardly 
denied that the one course of escape from a perilous situation 
in Ireland is the formation of a so-called ‘federal’ scheme 
for the United Kingdom.” That one course of escape involves 
as its corollary an allocation of functions as between the 
Imperial Government and the provincial Legislatures which, 
as sketched by Lord Charnwood, would add to the diversity 
already existing. He would, for example, leave local Legis- 
latures free in regard to factory legislation. As for 
finance, Lord Charnwood gives us but cold consolation when 
he observes that, “difficult as it may be to devise a satis- 
factory financial system for a comprehensive scheme of 
Home Rule, the difficulty is in some ways less than 
arises in regard to the finance of Home Rule for Ireland 
alone.” The whole article comes to this, that we are to 
acquiesce in the disintegration of Great Britain to save 
the face of a Government which finds it cannot wholly 
destroy the Union in Ireland. Mr. Graham Wallas writes 
a most interesting paper on “ The Universities and the Nation 
in America and England.” As a result of a recent visit—his 
third—to the United States, Mr. Wallas is greatly struck by 
the diminishing distrust of the college-bred man as opposed 
to the plain citizen. This is shown not only in the personal 
differences between Mr. Wilson and Mr. Bryan, but in the 
shifting of the intellectual centre of gravity from uninstructed 
opinion to instructed thought. Mr. Graham Wallas notes 
that by far the largest body of students in the American 
Universities take up economics, the science of government, or 
some other modern sociological course—the figures represent 
thirty times the corresponding figures in the United Kingdom 
—and the influence of these courses on the personnel of American 
political and social administration can already be detected. 
Mr. John H. Harris contributes a trenchant article on the 
Report of the East African Labour Commission, with special 
reference to the evidence given by the white settlers in 
favour of cutting up the native reserves, and improving the 
labour supply by a system of forced labour, though, as Lord 
Cromer and Sir Edward Grey have pointed out, forced labour 
for private profit is but another name for slavery. Weare glad 
to give currency to the vigorous appeal to British public 
opinion with which Mr. Harris concludes his spirited onslaught 
on the theory that the African is a “lazy devil,” and that the 
first duty of Government is that of “ making the nigger work ” 
for the white man at the white man’s price and upon the white 
man’s conditions :— 

“In three directions British public opinion must operate with 
the object of strengthening the hands of those local officials who 
are obviously fighting an unequal battle for the maintenance of 
British *caditions and the general prosperity of British East Africa. 
Foremost is the question of the Reserves. In a few weeks now 
the Colonial Office Vote will be before the House of Commons, and 
then will be the time to obtain assurances from Mr. Harcourt that 
the Nutive Reserves will be maintained intact, and, where con- 
gestion admittedly obtains, steps must be taken to place other 
areas at the disposal of the native tribes. In view of the increas- 
ing native population, it is clear that there must be no curtailment 
of existing Reserve areas. In the tropical and sub-tropical labour 
world, one of the gravest menaces to human liberty is the policy 





of forcing a labour supply in the interests of pri 

Leopold tried it and in the process murdeced miltinn” - King 
and brought economic ruin upon the heart of Africa a Ge People 
France, and Portugal pursue the same policy in sey * rmany, 
colonies. Fortunately, German statesmen are now reali of their 
danger of such a practice, and it promises soon to 8 
France retains it to some extent, and Portugal is develop; Ppear, 
her own ultimate colonial ruin. The British Govern Ping it to 
present adamant against the suggestion, but powerful ‘inf, Vis at 
are at work and a categorical statement upon this a 
feature would render incalculable service to the British Ben” 
For the Foreign Office, Sir Edward Grey has declared that fe , 
labour for private profit is slavery, and a similar deen ne 
Mr. Harcourt would bring both departments into line u - by 
cardinal issue. The African has shown his mettle as a ps “= 
to the world’s supply of commodities. To-day our iuthenen = 
kitchens, our breakfast tables have become luxurious by ma = 
the black man’s labour, and the first duty of civilised admini tf 
tions is to ‘keep the ring’ so that he may have a fair dann 
competing for the supply of cocoa for beverage, sweetmeats, ; 
scented pomades ; cocoanuts, so that our cooks may have ‘ nuts = 
milk,’ oil for soap, and balm for our wounds ; rubber for our aan 
cars, and raw cotton for our looms. Given a fair chance the 
African will not fail civilisation.” : 


——We must content ourselves with quoting the final sentencag 
of the remarkable vindication, by the Rev. J. M. Thompson, 
of the position of the Liberal clergy :— 

“The responsibility for the present position of the Liberal 
clergy,” he maintains, “ rests not so much upon themselves as upon 
the Church, which first fails to educate them and then handicy 
their ministry with impossible conditions. Having been placed ia 
this position, they ought not to be expected to relieve the Church 
of the responsibility of getting them out of it. So long as they 
are happy in the work and do not want to give it up, why should 
they sacrifice their whole ministry to an intellectual difficulty? . 
There is no fair ground on which the re-interpretation of ths 
Creeds that they desire can be disallowed, whilst other forms of 
re-interpretation are common and uncondemned. And, finally, the 
Liberal clergy believe that they have a vital message for the 
Church, which can only be delivered by themselves as members of 
it, and to which they cannot be unfaithful.” 


The Fortnightly opens with the first instalment of Count 
Ilya Tolstoy’s reminiscences of his father, translated by Mr, 
G. Calderon. This translation is lively enough to read, but 
contains such doubtful English as “I was very pleased.” The 
reminiscences comprise the son’s memories of the incidents of 
his childhood, giving pictures of his father, amongst others, 

“ Philalethes,” after reviewing all the arguments, comes 
to the old conclusion that Ulster must be exeluded, either 
with or without bloodshed. He believes that Ulster will desire 
Inclusion when “the Irish Government proves itself capable 
of successfully conducting the affairs of Ireland.” He does 
not stop to consider how far the achievements of Tammany 
in New York or the Municipal Government of Dublin 
encourage any prospect of this ideal being reached— 
Mr. Archibald Hurd takes a gloomy view of the naval 
and military outlook, especially of the former, owing to the 
vast permanent increases of our expenditure in other direc. 
tions. He calculates that the man of the wage-earning class 
who neither smokes nor drinks contributes 4s. 54d. a year to 
national expenditure, and thus the responsibility for the 
safety of the country has been shifted. He argues that this is 
the negation of Mr. Gladstone’s dictum that “ the privileges of 
freedom and the burdens of freedom are absolutely associated 
together; to bear the burdens is as necessary as to enjoy the 
privileges in order to form that character which is the great 
ornament of freedom itself.” Mr. Crozier Long, in a letter 
from Berlin, dwells on the fact that the change in the 
European situation has produced its effect in Germany. 
Weltpolitik is now at a discount. No newspaper, of course, 
openly repudiates policies of expansion, but the Press pays very 
little attention to them. Writers are beginning to point out, 
also, that world-policy without the true spirit is of little use. 
To have great trade exports to other countries is not to have 
a world-policy. They say that, while Germany has merely 
increased her trade, France has consolidated her dominion in 
Madagascar, Tunis, Cochin China, and Morocco. Another 
matter of concern is the unexpected revival of Russian power. 
No longer will it be enough to set Austria to watch the 
eastern frontier, leaving Germany free to act elsewhere.— 
Mr. J. M. Kennedy sees in the attitude of the United States 
towards Mexico the desire to prevent English enterprise 
prospering in that country. For reasons connected with the 
Panama Canal, the United States domination of Colombia 
stopped the growth of, English interests in oilfields there. “ It 
is in case we should aim at making up in Mexico for what we 
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have lost in Colombia that the United States Government is 
now supporting General Villa.” 

Colonel Patterson describes in Blackwood one of those 
strange contrasts which are involved in the impact of modern 
life upon primitive savagery. In the present instance we are 
told how before a great waterfall on the West Coast of Africa 
eould be surveyed, with a view to its being used for electrical 

ower, the devil who lived in the whirlpool at the bottom of 

the fall had to be appeased. The process was a simple one— 
white kid and a white fowl were to be sacrificed by the 
priest, and this would make it safe for the native porters of 
the exploring party to approach the waterfall. Under these 
conditions of safe conduct the whole village turned out and 
joined the expedition. The number appeared to embarrass 
the priest, who retired to a secluded place to perform the 
rites. These, it appears, consisted in nothing more than 
dining upon the sacrificial animals provided by the white men. 
In spite of the propitiation, the powers of the water demanded 
their victims. These were two natives who accompanied 
one of the engineers on a raft above the falls. This 
raft was swept out into the river. The white man just 
managed to jump on to a rock in mid-stream, but the 
two unfortunate natives, one a much-valued servant, were 
swept over the abyss. After the rescue of the engineer from 
the rock—by no means an easy task—which was accomplished 
by ropes made of creepers, the priest was questioned as to the 
failure of his sacrifice. His answer showed a real power of 
dealing with awkward situations: “ White man pay for 
sacrifice, white man saved. Black man no pay sacrifice, Devil 
take him.”"——-Mr. Edmund Vale writes about another Welsh 
walk. This time, instead of crossing the mountains in the 
winter to pay a visit, he walked round “ Anglesey coastwise ” 
in search of a house-boy. This person was difficult to find. 
One likely specimen would only consent to do some of his 
duties in fine weather; another could not go so far as nine 
miles from home. In the end a boy was imported from 
England; but the quest served as an excuse for a delightful 
if rambling essay, which only wants compression to produce 
its fall effect——-Mr. David Hannay discusses the history and 
uses of fireships in naval operations. According to him, 
disaster on a great scale by this means was only pro- 
duced twice. Curiously enough, on both occasions it was 
the Turks who were injured, first by Englishmen serving 
under Catherine of Russia, and secondly during the Greek War 
of Liberation. To make a fireship effective, not only was a 
favourable wind wanted, but also the enemy had to be in such 
& position that he could not disperse easily, so that the occa- 
sions on which this means of attack were available were few. 
Mr. Hannay points out one difference between naval warfare 
in the past and now. In the past the use of such methods 
as fireships was never considered quite gentlemanly. There 
is no such feeling about the modern equivalents, torpedoes 
and submarines.——Mr. Hilton Brown’s story shows how 
difficult scientific theorizing becomes when the facts are 
complicated by Indian native ingenuity. A certain official 
constructed a theory of the manner in which plague had 
entered a district by means of rats. Another official invented 
a new form of rat-trap, and the Government offered four 
annas a rat. Many traps were sold, and dead rats were 
produced in great numbers. But the police officer had to be 
reckoned with, and he made the discovery of a thriving 
business for breeding imported rats. The system was simple. 
The organizer of the business had a brother who was a rat- 
catcher in Hyderabad. He brought the rats with him, thus 
proving the official scientific theory of the spreading of the 
plague. As the Government paid four annas a rat, the 
villagers could afford to buy them for three, the margin of 
profit left to the traders being sufficient to pay for a number 
of official traps, for had these not been bought suspicion might 
have been aroused. 

In the United Service Magazine Commander the Hon. Henry 
N. Shore, R.N., has a most interesting paper on “ British 
Naval Prisoners-of-War under Napoleon.” The record of the 
privations, the sufferings, and the chivalry of the British naval 
officers and men is full of moving incidents, the most remarkable 
being the episode of Napoleon’s visit to Givet in the year 1811, 
when the bridge of boats over the Meuse was repaired by 
English prisoners-of-war, and Napoleon crossed over under an 
escort of British seamen—a subject, as Commander Shore 
remarks, well worthy of the brush of a British artist. The 





scrupulousness with which the Midshipmen regarded the 
obligations of their parole is illustrated by several remarkable 
anecdotes, best of all by the retort of a French lady to General 
Monleau, when he complained of the impossibility of 
guarding the English Midshipmen, declaring that he had 
put them in the strongest dungeon in vain. “I will tell you 
the only way, General,” was her reply. “Put them on parole: 
the English are the slaves of their word of honour.”—— 
We may also note the paper by a Swedish artillery 
officer on the defence of Sweden, in which he describes the 
financial schemes and reforms in the military laws proposed 
by the Government. The latter include special winter training 
and proposals providing for a numerous and capable reserve 
of officers and non-commissioned officers. The counter-pro- 
posals of the Radicals involve less outlay, but admit the 
necessity of strengthening the national defences. The conflict 
between the parties, according to the writer, is explained by 
the fact that “the Radicals have coupled the solution of the 
defence question with the solution of the so-called constitu- 
tional question, and made a party question of it. Conse- 
quently they fight with all their might against the present 
Government’s proposals, in spite of these being recommended 
by all naval and military experts, even by experts appointed 
by the Radicals to inquire into these matters.” 





FICTION, 





CLOUDESLEY TEMPEST.* 
Tw its general straightforwardness of treatment, scrupulous 
avoidance of literary frills, and portraiture of the female 
characters engaged, Mr. Lacon Watson's excellent novel 
adheres to the Victorian tradition. He writes well, but he is 
not preoccupied with the quest of the “sovran word,” he is 
not concerned with any abnormal problems, and his heroine, 
charming as she is, would be voted a “doormat” by many 
emancipated young Amazons of to-day. But with all these 
reservations, Cloudesley Tempest is not by any means an old- 
fashioned story. To begin with, there is something compara- 
tively modern, at any rate, in a stockbroker hero. Another 
and more characteristically modern touch is the subtle illus- 
tration of the law of heredity which is afforded by his career. 
Cloudesley Tempest was the son of a sailor, a delightful 
Admiral of whom we hear all too little, and his mother, 
who died when he was still a boy, was “as good as 
gold.” But her father had been a banker, whose reputa- 
tion for fair dealing had not been altogether above suspicion, 
and the taint or weakness, skipping a generation, reappeared in 
an attenuated form in the grandson, His name as well as his 
father’s example seemed to predestine him for the Navy, but 
at the crucial moment an attack of typhoid fever put an end 
to his nautical aspirations, and instead of going into the 
‘ Britannia,’ he spent three years at Winchester. There the 
ancestral leaning first declared itself. There was nothing 
criminal about the episode which abruptly closed his sojourn at 
Winchester. It was merely that he adopteda somewhat high- 
handed, not to say unscrupulous, course of action in enforcing 
the payment of a debt of honour by a mean and unpopular 
schoolmate, and followed up his action by thrashing his debtor. 
Cloudesley, or “Clouds,” as we learn to call him, was not 
expelled, but the hint to his father to remove him was too 
strong to be overlooked. Next we find him reading with a 
tutor for the Army, passing into Sandhurst, and joining 
his regiment in India, only to leave ita few years later in 
consequence of culpable negligence in the management of 
the regimental accounts. It was not a case of peculation; 
only laxity in supervising native clerks; but as it coincided 
with the somewhat arbitrary treatment of an unpopular 
subaltern by his brother-officers, with “Clouds” as ring- 
leader, he had to send in his papers. A man who has been 
“broke” in this way usually finds it hard to make a fresh 
start; but “Clouds” had youth, a sanguine temperament, 
and an engaging personality. He had also a genius for 
making friends, and a casual club acquaintanceship led to 
the offer of an opening in the Stock Exchange—humble at 
first, but ultimately resulting in a partnership. It may be 
objected that a young man who had shown such extra- 
ordinary carelessness in the management of money was not 
likely to show any talent for finance; but the cases were not 


“* Cloudesley Tempest, By E. Lacon Watson, London: John Murray. ([6s.] 
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in pari materid. To begin with, the most unlikely people 
develop something like a genius for trafficking in stocks and 
shares; besides, there is all the difference in the world between 
the irksome task of keeping accounts and speculating for your 
own profit. The acquisitive instinct was in his blood, and he 
lost no time in mastering the technique. But “Clouds” was 
not to win through into smooth water all ina moment. His 
capacity for getting into scrapes was not exhausted, and we 
see him drifting into overfriendly, but never illicit, relations 
with a showy, vulgar tea-shop girl, breaking off the 
attachment when he realized her true nature, and paying 
heavily for his folly when he is about to marry the lady of his 
choice. And even after the threatened breach-of-promise case 
is compounded by a handsome solatium to the vindictive 
Miss Tibbits, and “Clouds” has been happily united to his 
Patricia, there remains yet another financial crisis to be 
tided over before he finally ranges himself. From this brief 
sketch it will be readily seen that there is little that is heroic 
about the hero. He is, however, so largely the victim of mis- 
chance and heredity that we never lose sympathy with him in 
his struggles, or resent the counterstrokes of good fortune 
which extricate him from his difficulties. 





Tansy. By Tickner Edwardes. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)— 
It has been claimed for Mr. Tickner Edwardes that he has 
“done for Sussex much what Hardy has done for Wessex.” 
This bold statement is not without its justification, for Mr. 
Edwardes has a special talent for observing and reproducing 
the outward semblance and the customs of the county where 
he has lived for many years. His novel resolves itself 
into a delightful eclogue of a sheep farmer's life, where 
we share the anxiety of the lambing season, the riotous 
hurry of the sheep-washing, the simple joys and sorrows of 
rough, kindly men and women. On the spirited and wayward 
figure of Tansy Mr. Edwardes has worked with care and 
delicacy; indeed, he has made use, in the drawing of all his 
characters, of an unsoftened outline which is not without its 
charm. But the characterization is not above the average 
in these days of detailed and intimate writing. Neither is 
there, in the plot of Mr. Edwardes’s novel, any great originality, 
It is, after all, his power of setting down what he sees that 
lifts him a little above the crowd of fiction-writers; while his 
joy in “the day-long vision of lonely uplands or sodden 
furrows” goes far to atone for the peculiarly unpleasing 
exterior with which the publishers have provided his work. 

Sarah Midget. By Lincoln Grey. (Methuen and Co. 6s.) 
—Though there are several faults of construction in this novel, 
the author displays a great deal of ability and an obvious 
capability for careful and detailed work. The figure of 
Tremayne, the hero, is extremely clever, and the reader will be 
left with a living picture in his mind of a man of super- 
abundant energy, vitality, and strength of will. The end of 
the book is weak, especially the account of the adventures of 
the unfortunate Professor Turpiter, who, if it were possible to 
imagine that he went through his unnecessary ordeal, could 
hardly have survived for so long a space of time and at the end 
have been able to give his dying depositions. It was hardly 
worth while for the author to have sacrificed probabilities by 
keeping Turpiter in mortal peril for nine days in order that an 
account might be given of Sarah Miskins’s trial for murder. 
As no other novels are attributed to “Lincoln Grey” on the 
title-page, this is probably a first publication. In that case, it 
must be pronounced to be full of promise. The author is 
perhaps a little deficient in humour, but he—or should we say 
she ?—knows how to interest his readers, and has a real gift 
for the drawing of character. 

The Ragged Trousered Philanthropists. By Robert Tressall. 
(Grant Richards. 6s.)—Mr. Tressall was (we have no reason to 
doubt the word of Miss Jessie Pope) a house-painter. His 
style of writing is straightforward, without distinction and 
without vulgarity. His novel deals with the life of a painter's 
labourer, with his comrades, his work and leisure, his political 
views. These last, as enunciated by Frank Owen, are for 
the most part those of an advanced Socialist and atheist. 
Let us say at once that we do not for one moment distrust 
the truth of Mr. Tressall’s portraiture, or of his account of 
the petty tyrannies existing in the trade which he describes; 
we give him credit for being an acute observer and unbiassed 
in his opinions. But here we meet with the question whether 





ea, 
the daily routine of a house-painter’s life is in any need of 
being recorded, whether the arguments of an average un. 
trained mind are deserving of serious consideration. If the 
calling of literature is still a summons to add, in however 
obscure or trivial a way, to the edification of humanity, then 
the coarse language and unbalanced discussions which 
abound in Mr. Tressall’s book are unworthy of the name of 
literature; if, on the other hand, the modern dislike of 
idealism is to be gratified, the story may be considered a 
masterpiece. This is a point for individual taste to decide, 
At all events, the writer is to be congratulated on a careful 
piece of work. 

READABLE Nove.s.—The Progress of Prudence. By W.F. 
Hewer. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—An ingenious account of 
how a London flower-girl inherits a large fortune and becomes 
the feminine equivalent of a country gentleman. Her progress 
in the polite arts is perhaps incredibly brilliant——Designing 
Fate. By John Sandes. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—An 
Australian novel with much exciting adventure and told with 
considerable energy and picturesqueness. Broken Music. 
By Phyllis Bottome. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—This novel ig 
entirely concerned with French people and French life. It ig 
a tragedy, but a gentle and pathetic tragedy. The character 
of the hero is well realized——Pariah and Brahmin. By 
Austin Philips. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s.)—This book is 
a companion volume to the author's earlier work, The Common 
Touch, and deals with the life of a lower-grade clerk in the 
Post Office. It is difficult to believe that the prejudice 
of the hero's official superiors would lead them to be so 
extremely unjust to his work. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have net been 
reserved for review in other forms, ] 


Roger Bacon. By Sir J. E. Sandys. (Humphrey Milford 
ls. net.)—Next Wednesday it is proposed to celebrate at 
Oxford the seventh centenary of the birth of Roger Bacon. 
In view of this event, the Cambridge Public Orator has pub- 
lished a sketch of that philosopher's life, with some notice of 
his principal works. It is disappointing, for those who believe 
in centenaries, to learn that the very year of Bacon's birth is 
a matter of inference—we may even say of guesswork—based 
on the assumption that he began to study science and languages 
at the age of thirteen. In the forty years of learning which 
enabled him to prepare the Opus Majus and its subsidiary 
treatises for the special instruction of Pope Clement IV., he 
took the whole field of extant knowledge for his province. 
We are grateful to Sir John Sandys for his brief but lucid 
summary of Bacon’s encyclopaedic labours, in which he sets 
forth the state of human learning in the thirteenth century. 





The Women of Egypt. By Elizabeth Cooper. (Hurst and 
Blackett. 6s. net.)—The author of this book has been privi- 
leged to see the women of Egypt at close quarters. She not 
only kept house in Cairo, but was enabled to visit on friendly 
terms many of her native neighbours, and to study their 
manners and customs behind the moushrabeah—the Egyptian 
equivalent for the Indian purdah. She also investigated the 
girls’ schools, the missions and hospitals, “learning there the 
crying need of the woman for a larger knowledge of sanitary 
laws ”—a fact which is not peculiar to Egypt. 





The Celebrated Madame Campan. By Violette M. Montagu. 
(Eveleigh Nash. 15s. net.)\—Madame Campan began life as 
the waiting-woman of Marie Antoinette, in which capacity 
she obtained the material for the touching, even if sometimes 
untrustworthy, volume of memoirs on which her fame chiefly 
rests. After the Revolution she won the confidence of 
Napoleon, who selected her to educate his stepdaughter 
Hortense, and afterwards made her the head of the boarding- 
school which he established at Ecouen to educate the orphans 
of his dead officers, and provide wives for his future heroes. 
Miss Montagu has drawn largely on Madame Campan’s own 
memoirs, which supply the most interesting part of her book. 


Friends Round the Wrekin. 
Gaskell. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 


By Lady Catherine Milnes 
9s. net.)\—The author of 
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.. nleasant old-world book takes us straight into her 
- Ne rarden, and introduces us to many well-marked 
= nade such as the old housemaid who maintains that 
oe “ eddication ” is “ mostly poison,” on the ground that 
eit fills the maids’ heads and disgusts them with their con- 
» without fitting them for anything better—*’tis a 

r man’s job to use his hands, and hands don’t work with 
brains.” Lady Catherine Milnes Gaskell diversifies her 
sketches of Shropshire peasant life by frequent dips into the 
through the medium of local associations or of the 
All that she writes she invests with an air 
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of delicate distinction. 


Chronicles of Three Free Cities. By Wilson King. (J. M. 
Dent and Sons. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. King, who was formerly 
American Consul at Bremen, has found an interesting theme 
in the history of the three great Hanse towns, Hamburg, 
Bremen, and Liibeck, which still look with pride to their 
ancient achievements, and preserve their dearly bought inde- 

ndence as sovereign States within the German Empire. 
Professor Mahaffy, who contributes a short introduction to 
Mr. King’s book, suggests the possibility “that the trade of 
Hamburg may overtake that of London, and by playing tariff 
against free trade, with the aid of a great military power, 
yeassert North Germany as the commercial centre of the 
world.” It will take a very great military power to persuade 
outside merchants that it is more profitable to pay Customs 
dues than to use a free port—unless we are foolish enough to 
throw away the greatest asset of our commercial supremacy. 





Columbia. By F.P. Keppel. (Humphrey Milford. 6s. 6d. 
net.) —Amongst the eight hundred degree-granting institu- 
tions of the United States—“ in some sections universities are 
no rarer than colonels”—a justly high place is held by 
Columbia University. Mr. Keppel is the Dean of Columbia 
College, the oldest institution of the modern University. It 
was founded in 1754 under the name of King’s College, which 
was changed to Columbia after the Revolution. Mr. Keppel 
tells us that Columbia bas gained much from the fact that her 
buildings are situated within the boundaries of New York: 
“her growth has been a function of the growth of the city.” 
Ilis concluding chapter helps us to understand the growing 
influence of the leading American Universities on the develop- 
ment of a spirit of unselfish citizenship in the United States. 


The Personality of American Cities. By Edward Hunger- 
ford. (Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net.)}—It is easier to admit 
than to define the personality of a city. We all know that 
the spiritual air which greets us in London and Paris, New 
York and Buenos Aires, is even more distinctive than the 
physical atmosphere. But Mr. Hungerford has undertaken a 
difficult task in essaying to describe the “ flavourand personality” 
of some thirty cities of the United States and Canada. A 
native naturally looks through eyes very differently focussed 
from those of a foreigner. To both Syracuse must be defined 
by the fact that she lets express trains run down her main 
street ; but the traveller who remembers Buffalo as containing 
one of the most beautiful streets in the world is naturally 
disappointed to find that an American thinks of that city 
as a glorified railway yard. 


A History of the National Capital. Vol. I. By W. B. 
Bryan. (Macmillan and Co. 2ls. net.)—After the American 
Revolution had been carried to a successful issue by the 
genius of Washington, sectional jealousies made it impossible 
to select any city then existing as the seat of Congress and 
the residence of the President. Mr. Bryan has undertaken a 
detailed history of the new city of Washington, of which this 
first volume deals with the selection of the site on the banks 
of the Potomac in 1790, the laying out and building of the 
eity, and its early history down to the British assault and the 
disgraceful burning of the Capitol in 1814. The work is 
mainly based on original records, and seems to be as con- 
scientious as it is lengthy. 








The Spirit of Japanese Poetry. By Yone Noguchi. (John 
Murray. 2s. net.)—The well-known Japanese poet, who here 
undertakes to interpret the spirit of his national Muse, thinks 
tbat English poetry has something to learn from Japan, where 
en austere brevity has long been in fashion. He holds that 
English poets waste too much energy in “words, words, 








words "—in this being inferior to our novelists. It is always 
interesting to know the opinion of an accomplished foreigner, 
even if we take the liberty of disagreeing with it. Vauvenargues, 
it may be remembered, observed, les meilleurs auteurs parlent 
trop.——Through the Torii. By Yone Noguchi. (Elkin 
Mathews. 5s. net.)—These prose poems and fragments of 
criticism, written in a quaint exotic English, are well worth 
reading. 


Caravan Days. By Bertram Smith. (J. Nisbet and Co. 
5s. net.)—It is sixteen years since Mr. Smith's first caravan 
was built and taken for a tour in Delamere Forest. He tells 
us that he had previously had much experience of “ go-as-you- 
please” tours, on foot, in boats, and in pony-carts. But he at 
once fella victim to the charms of “caravanning,” which he 
regarded partly as an adventure, but chiefly as a means of 
escape from the cares of the office and the distractions of town 
life. “ What I wanted was to get away, to harness my horse 
and drive off, to enter a new world where all my old habits 
were broken and all my old occupatione were suspended.” He 
has now become more of an epicure in travel, and must have 
an aim before him in starting on a caravan trip—a sad declen. 
sion from his first golden age of nonchalance. In this book 
he gives an engaging account of some of his experiences. 





The South African Year-Book, 1914. By W. H. Hosking. 
(G. Routledge and Sons. 10s. net.)\—South Africa has 
hitherto had no year-book devoted to it, and Mr. Hosking 
tells us that, as a working journalist, he has often felt the 
need of such a collation of information about the Union as he 
here undertakes to supply. It is perhaps inevitable that 
there should be certain omissions and imperfections in the 
first issue of such a work. But Mr. Hosking has had the 
advantage of help from the staff of the High Commissioner 
in London and from numerous official sources in South Africa, 
and has produced what seems, so far as we can test it, to be a 
trustworthy, and will certainly be a useful, compilation. 





The Pocket Asquith. Compiled by E. E. Morton. (Mills 
and Boon. Is. net.)—This little volume of brief selections 
from Mr. Asquith’s public utterances should be useful to the 
student of contemporary politics. It is a curious commentary 
on the propaganda of Mr. Lloyd George to read that “if we 
want social reform in this country we must not start the 
movement by draining dry the sources of the country’s wealth 
and prosperity” (Aberdeen, 1907). It is interesting at the 
present moment to be reminded that Liberals hold “ that there 
ought to be a Second Chamber, and that it should be a body 
which, unlike the House of Lords, rests not on a hereditary, 
but a popular basis ” (House of Commons, 1911). It isa valu- 
able criticism of the central feature of the new Budget to be 
told that any Imperial contribution to local expenditure ought 
to be, “not a general grant in aid of the expenditure of the 
local authorities, but a grant for some specific purpose” 
(House of Commons, 1908). 


New Epitrons.—The Statesman’s Year Bool, 1914. Edited 
by J. Scott Keltie and M. Epstein. (Macmillan and Co. 
10s. 6d. net.)—The current edition of this indispensable work 
of reference gives an account of the new arrangements in the 
Balkans, with a map, and much fresh information about 
Turkey and China. The Autocar Imperial Year Book, 1914. 
(Lliffe and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.)—Designed in the first instance 
for Colonial readers, this review of the year’s advances in 
automobilism should be helpful also to British motorists. 
Messrs. Constable and Co, send us the first eight volumes of 
a new collected edition of the well-known novels of “ Maarten 
Maartens,” in clearly printed volumes at 3s. 6d. each. 
From the same publishers we have received a number of 
cheap reprints, amongst which we are glad to notice George 
Meredith's Selected Poems (1s. net) and Tragic Comedians 
(6d.), as well as Gissing’s Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft 
(1s. net), and Mr. H. C. Bailey’s Master of Gray (64.) To 
the “Oxford Edition of Standard Authors” have been added 
Miss Proctor’s Legends and Lyrics, and The Bee, and other 
Essays, by Oliver Goldsmith (Humphrey Milford, ls. 6d. 
net each). We bave also received new editions of The Fair 
Hills of Ireland, by Stephen Gwynn (Maunsel and Co., 2s. 6d. 
net); The Red Hand of Ulster, by G. A. Birmingham (Smith, 
Elder, and Co., Is. net); and Ships that Pass in the Night, by 
Beatrice Harraden (William Blackwood and Sons, Is. net), 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


Ee rEEInnnans au 


Bellot (H. H. L.), The Temple, 12m0 ..........c0.0++0008 wecccencsoned (Methuen) net 2/6 
Bordeaux (H,), T te Fear of Living, cr 8vo (Dent) 6/0 
Brown (F.), China’s Dayspring After 30 Years...../Murray & Evenden) net 10/6 
H. M +)» Some Leisure ge of a Long Life, cr 8vo(Macmillan) net 7/6 
Dis O'Neill and Ormond, 8 (Maunsel) net 6/0 
zy The Green Roads of a sate . .(Methuen) net 10/6 
B.), Sea-Water 7  _eaneee 
Dickinson >. ), Through Spain, 8vo 
Dowden (Ed ) : his Letters and Corres 
Driesch (H. My 1, History and Theory of as cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 5/0 
Durham * ) 8 le for Scutari, 8 (E. Arnold) net 14/0 
, Journals, ols. IX, and ae cr 8vo (Conte each net 6/0 
(E, Wilson) net 5/0 
..(Macmillan) net 210 
phouen 6,0 
4 The. River A from its Sources to the Sea, 8 
(Constable) net 10/6 
Freeman Y3F oy Life and Labour, 8vo (P. 8. King) net 3/6 
Gordon ( historic London: its Mounds and Cn” 8vo 


E, Stock) net 10/6 
Harrison (H.), A Lad of Kent, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 6/0 
Hecht (H.J.), The Motor Routes of yee 8v. (Black) net 5/0 
anon (J. A.), Work and Wealth, 8 (Macmillan) net 8/6 

ng (Ws Chronicles of Three ty Cities, 8vo . 

Ting (© L, A.), Gunshot Injuries, 8vo 
Lawton (E. A.), History of diers’ 
Legge (J. G.), The Thinking Hand, 4to.. 
Loti (P.), omeen, 8 
Marcuse ded, 


ndents, 8vo 





(Macmillan) net 8 
....(T. W. Laurie) net 
tern Madagasca Search of the Golden 
(Hurst & Blackett) net 
Pappenheim (A), Clinical Examination of the Blood and its Technique, 
cr 8vo (Simpkin) net 
Patterson (J. M.), Rebellion, cr 8vo .. (Holden & Hardingham) 
Philip (J. B.), Holidays in Sweden, cr 8vo (Skeffington) net 6 
Ritchie (W. 'T.), Auricular Flutter, roy 8vo... (W. Green) net 
Scott (G.), The Architecture of Humanism, 8v0 (Constable) net 
Strachey (B.), A Quaker Grandmother : Hannah Whitall Smith, cr 8vo 


(Revell) net 
Sufi Message of Spiritual Liberty, by Inayat Khan, 8vo 
Theosophical Pub. Soc.) net 
Tagore (A.), The King of the Dark Chamber, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 
Tibbles A ), Dietetics, 8vo (Baillidre) net 128 
Tynan (K.), A | Shameful Inheritance, cr roe (Cassell) 6/90 
Vaka (Doe A Child of the Orient, 8vo.. ...(Lane) net 7/6 
Vital Issues in Christian Science, 8vo en Putnam) net 10/6 
Warden (F.), Lady Ursula’s Husband, cr 8v. (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Weekley (E. De School French Grammar, er 8 i 2/6 
ba (A. E, P, B.), The Life and Times of Cleopat ueen of Egypt 
(W. Blackwood) net 16/0 
Woot (E, J.), The Perpetual Flowering Carnation and How to Grow it, 
(Simpkin) net 3/0 


Yeats (Ww. B.), Responsibilities : Poems and a Play, 8vo (Cuala Press) net 10/6 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Ovrsipge Paces (when available), Fourreen Guineas, 
Page.. £12 12 +0] NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) £4 
Half-Page (Column) 6 6 0] Half Narrow Column .. wa 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0] Quarter Narrow Gta | covers 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £3 8 0 
Companigs, 
Outside Page £16 16 0O| Inside Page .......... ereecececes: £14 14 
Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s, an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds wiith of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 153, au inch, 
Displayed Advertisoments according to spaca, 
Terms: net, 





40 
20 
10 





Terms of Subscription. 


Parapee ix Apvyance, 


Yearly. Half. 


Yearly. 
8 Caw Olt 3 


Quarterly. 

Sucleting poage to any part of the ponenae 
tecetiee sasinee to any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 

india, China, Japan, &c, 112 6 Ol 3......0 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


LIBERTY 

pisses FABRICS 
EXCEL 

IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


Patterns Post Free. Liberty and Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London; and Paris, 


~ BY SPECIAL DENTS WATCHES AND LOOKS 
APPOINTMENT British Exhibition, "The only Gund Prize awarded 
TO THE KING 








FOR 
FURNISHING 











to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
a mical tors, Chronographs, and 


Shi m passes. 

NEw CATALOGUE free on application. 
+. wf Abs we ae al ok “a 
ers e t Westmi , Bi 
TRADS-MARK. 61 Strand, } mgr é Royal Exchan ga aa 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....££5,C00,C00. 
CLAIMS PAID...............+...-- &100,000,000. 








tis 
BOOKPLATES 
by Henry G. Ward 
BOOKPLATES provide one more method—a very dis. 


tinctive one—of expressing one’s individuality in 
form. 


ARTISTIC BOOKPLATES mark the possession of taste in 
the most unobtrusive manner. 


enduring 


BOOKPLATES correct in Heraldry are increasingly valuable 
and interesting as Family and Historical Records, 

THEY are a permanent decoration of books, and by clearly 
indicating the owner they prevent the loss of many a 
cherished volume. 

Such Bookplates as these are designed and produced by me, at 
prices below the ordinary, because my trained staff of artists 
and engravers are specialists in their art. 


Samples with prices and Testimonials post free, 


HENRY G. WARD, 
49 Great Portland Street, London, W. 





Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 


CIGAR IMPORTER, 
20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 





The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the 
leading Havana Brands, of the highest quality only. 





INSPECTION INVITED. 


CODE— TELEGRAMS— 
ABC5th. Intimidad, St. James, London 


TELEPHONE— 
Gerrard 3787, 





INDIGESTION 


A famous Physician’s Remedy. 


Asarem for Indigestion and Acidity Messrs. Savory and Moore strongly 
recommend a Be. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges, of which they are the manufac 
turers. pane + 
** With great pleasure Iadd my testimony to that of others who have takea 
Dr. Jenner's Pam et Lozenges and derived great benefit from their use. 
wers of digestion seem really strengt ened, aud dis' 
Flatu LENCE from which I suffered is greatly relieved.” 





** Miss B—— tried the Absorbent Lozenges and found they gave relief in aa 
attack of ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH when the usual indigestion treat- 
ment had failed. Further supplies obtained locally led gradually to a com- 
plete cure.’ 





“TI found Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges wonderfully beneficial in 
reventing a SINKING FAINT FEELING which I think is described as 
UNGER PAIN. I have suffered much from this, but since taking the 
lozenges have felt quite a different person.’ 





“TI suffered very much from HEARTBURN AND ACIDITY, and your 
ean has been wonderful in relieving this, and consequently curing the 
almost incessant SLEEPLESSNESS I suffered from.” 

Boxes 1s. 1}4., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., of all Chemists. 
A FREE TRIAL BOX of the lozenges will be sent to all who write, 
d. for postage, and mentioning this journal, to 
eavenY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London. 








THOMAS & SONS, 


TAILORS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 


32 Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W.; 
and 8 Avenue de Friedland, Paris. 


Tailoring of the Highest Class at Moderate Prices. 


Thomas & Sons’ representative makes periodical 
visits to the provinces, and will be happy to 





walt upon any gentleman by appointment. 
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Royal and Imperial Warrants of Appointment. 


REDFERN 


Court Dressmakers Ladies’ Tailors 





Millinery 


Furs 


Lingerie, &c. 


26 CONDUIT STREET, W. 











“FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
EAR SOUTH DOWNS, PETERSFIELD.—Detached 


Residence, unfurnished, 3 reception, 7 bed and dressing rooms; modern 
sanitary arrangements ; sandy soil; tennis lawn; close to large lake and golf 
links, Ten minutes from church and railway station. Also smaller HOUSE, 
2reception and 6 bedrooms.—W. C. BURLEY, Petersfield, Hants. 


R SALE.—The Principals of a flourishing high-class 

Boarding and Day SCHOOL for GIRLS in a large residential neighbour- 
ood in Surrey, having realized a competency, wish to retire; over 50 Pupils, 
ef whom 16 are yoy ny from £75 to £100 a Bai gross receipts over 
£2,500, net profit over £600 a year; entire goodwill £1,200, furniture at valua- 
tion; part of the purchase money could be paid off by instalments.—For 
Seater partioulare apply T. 2,229, care of Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY 
gta), Edu 
pF. 





cational uts, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. No charge 











~ APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, | 
EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY. 

The Council will shortly proceed to appoint TWO DEMONSTRATORS 

im CHEMISTRY for the Eeasion 191415, at salaries of £150 and £120 
tively for the Session, 
"The appointments are open to men and women equally. 

Six copies of applications, and of not more than three recent testimonials, 
should be sent not later than Monday, June 8th, to the undersigned, from 
whom further particulars may be obtain 

E. T. McKNIGHT 


(Signed) 
(Secretary of Council). 
EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W, 











Applications are invited for the following appointments :— 
(i) ASSISTANT-LECTURER in the Department of ENGLISH LITERA- 


TURE; ry £165 per session, rising to 1 
uf ASSISTANT-LECTURER in the SECONDARY TRAINING DEPART- 
bo 4, ial subject required, Classics or English); salary £165 per session, 


(3) ASSISTANT-LIBRARIAN;; salary £80 per session, 

Six copies of applications, and of not more than three recent testimonials, 
should be sent not later than Saturday, June 20th, to the undersigned, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained, 

E, = McKNIGHT 


Secretary of Council), — 


(ouatr COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE, 


ENARESBOROUGH RURAL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


Applications are invited for the following appointments at the above-named 
duties in each case to begin in September next :— 
(1) ASSISTANT-MASTER to teach chiefly Nature Study and Gardening. 
Initial sa) £140 to £150, according to a and experience. 
(2) ASSISTANT-MASTER to teach chiefly Geography and Mathematics ; 
Physical Exercises on the Swedish system a recommendation. Initial 
ealary £120 to £130, according to qualifications and experience. There 
may also be the opportunity of undertaking some evening work for 
which additional remuneration will be made. 

Forms of application, together with further rT of the work of the 
School, may be obtained from the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (Secondary 
Branch), County Hall, Wakefield, and must be completed and returned so as 
to arrive not later than 9 a.m. on June 20th, accompanied by copies of not 
more than three recent testimonials, 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER IN PHILOSOPHY. 
The Council are about to appoint a LECTURER IN PHILOSOPHY. 
Salary £300 per annum, 
Applications must be sent in by June 9th. Further iculars may be 
from W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


HE SECONDARY SCHOOL, MORLEY. 


Wanted for September 1éth -— 

(4.) FRENCH MISTRESS to teach French throughout the school. 
Good Degree and residence abroad essential. Teaching hours 26 per 
week, including four free periods, Hockey and Tennis desirable. 
any £130 per annum. 

(B.) PREPARATORY FORM MISTRESS to take ch of 25 boys and 
girls, ages 8-10. Higher Froebel Certificate looked for, with ability 
to utilise Singing, Games, and Swedish Gymnastics, ference 

ven to a candidate able to take Hygiene and Physiology with a Fifth 
_ Form. Teaching hours 22} per wom. Salary £105 per annum. 
Applications should be sent to the iE 

















EAD-MASTER not later than June 22nd. 
FRED. THACKRAY, 
Clerk to the Governors, 








F LOWDOWN, 


OU NT Y 


The London County Council invites sutentions de a considerable number 
ZE 


Oo 





of positions as ASSISTANT ORGA CHILDREN’S CAKE 
WORK. The persons cqgetated will be required to assist in develo and 
co-ordinating work of children’s care (school) committees in 
who are responsible for “after care,”’ ical treatment, the selection 

necessitous children, and other matters concerning the general welfare of 
children. A Candidates oy have had considerable experience in socis) work, 


_ 


with s and should ability. I 
connection with certain of the vacancies, qnociel eansiboniion will be a. to 
or p certificates 





those candidates who have also had ‘sing t 
showing experience in public health work. 

The persons appointed will be required to give their whole time to their 
duties, and will on probation for the first a. The will be £2100 a 
year, rising by annual increments of £6 to £130 a year. Further particulars 
are given on the forms of application, which can be obtained by a 
stamped addressed foo'scap envelope to the 





imi 
—— 


,All communications on the subject must be marked “ Assistant 
r” on the envelope and a stam addressed envelope must be 
enclosed, Persons already in the Council's service may apply. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will os a 

LA NCE GOMME, 


County Hall, 
Clerk of the London County Council, 


Spring Gardens, S.W, 
O F LONDON, 


30th May, 1914. 
oo 8 FF 

The London County Council invites applications for twenty-nine positions 
of WOMAN CLERK for work at local vimices to assist the 3 is Staif 
engaged on Children’s Care Work. Candidates should have a Ww 

ling, indexing, and general office routine, and preference will be given to 
those possessing a knowledge of shorthand and typewriting. 

The persons appointed will be required to give their whole time to their 
duties, and will on probation for the first year. The salary will be £800 
year, rising by annual increments of £5 to £110 a . Further particulars 
are given in the forms of application, which can Te obt ined by ling a 
stamped | foolscap envelope to the Clerk of the Council, County 
Hall, Spring Gardens, 8.W., to whom forms must be returned not later than 
11 a.m. on Monday, 22nd June, 1914. Three testimonials of recent date are 
required. All communications on the subject must be marked ** Woman 
Clerk” on the envelope and a stamped and addressed envelope must be 
enclosed, Persons already in the Council’s service may apply. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will disquaitt a candidate, 

LAURENCE GOMME, 


County Hail, 
Clerk of the London County Council, 


Spring Gardens, 8S.W, 
LONDON, 


30th May, 1914, 
= = & ® Oo F 

The London County Council invites applications for the position of 
ASSISTANT MASTER to take Junior Form Work at Strand School. 

Candidates must have obtained Honours in Mathematics or Classics ina 
final examination for a degree held by a recognized University and should have 
had considerable experience in lower form work. Knowledge of some branch 
of Natural History would be an additional qualification. Games desirable. 

Commencing y, £150 to £200, according to previous experience, rising to 
£300 by yearly increments of £10, 

Applications must be on forms to be obtained, with particulars of the 
appointment, by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the 

DUCATION OFFICER, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by 11 a.m. on Saturday, 
20th June, 1914, Every communication must be marked “H.4,." on the 
envelope. , 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will disqualify a candidate. No 
candidate is eligible who is related to a member of the Advisory Sub-Committee 


of the school. 
Education Offices, LAURENCE GOMME 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


Victoria Embankment, W.C, 
OF LONDON, 


4th June, 1914, 
NIVERSITY 

The Senate invite applications for the post of UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR 
OF CHEMISTRY, tenable at the Royal Holloway College. The post is open 
to men and to women, and the salary will be £600 a year in the case of a man, or, 
in the case of a woman, £500 together with board and furnished residence 
during the College terms.—Applications (12 copies), with the names of not 
more than four references, must be received not later than the first post on 
June 13th, 1914, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, 
South Kensington, 8.W., from whom further iculars may be obtained, 
Testimonials are not required. HENRY A. MIERS, Principal. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The Senate invite applications for the post of UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR 
OF LATIN tenable at Bedford College for Women. The salary will be £000 
a year, and the post is open to men and women equally. . 

Applications, together with copies of not more than three testimonials and 
the names of not more than three references (twelve copies of all documents), 
must be received not later than the first post on Saturday, June 20th, 1914, by 
the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, South Kensingtou, 
8.W., from whom further particulars may be obtained. aoe 

A. MIERS, Principal. 


HENRY 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON. — GOLDSMITHS’ 
COLLEGE, 

ANTED, in September next: (1) A FULL-TIME TEACHER (Woman) 
of PHYSICAL TRAINING and HYGIENE, on the women’s side of the 
training department; (2) a part-time (two evenings a week) Teacher of Hand- 
work, Nature study, &c., preparatory to the Higher Froebel E tion. 
Particulars on application to the WARDEN, Goldsmiths’ College, New 

E. 


FIORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEES. 
REDRUTH COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


WANTED, for September next, an ASSISTANT-MASTER to teach History 
throughout the Schoo! and Junior English. Graduate preferred. Salary £120, 
rising by annual increments of £10 to a maximum of £160, One year’s seniority 
on 8 given.—Apply on or before 16th June, 1914, to the HEAD-MASTER, 
County School, Redruth, 

26th May, 1914. 


OOLE SECONDARY SCHOOL (DUAL).—Required, 
early in September, two ASSISTANT MISTRESSES (graduates)—one 
capable of taking Domestic Science with Upper Forms (in accordance with 
Oxford Local Senior Syllabus), and the other with special qualifications for 
games and drill. Both will be required to take ordinary English subjects 
with lower Forms. Needlework in either case a recommendation. Salary £90 
per annum, rising by £5 yearly increments to £120.—Apply, with testimonials, 
stating age, qualifications, and experience, to A. J, MOCKRIDGE, M.A., 
Head Master. ; o S5 : 
AUGHTER OF PRACTISING SOLICITOR, aged 22, 
Shorthand Typist, passed Senior Oxford Local (Honours), seeks Post 
as SECRETARY in school or otherwise.—Box No, 685, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
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' CONSERVATORIUM OF MUSIC. _ , 
EW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA. 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED from candidates qualified to fill the post 
of DIRECTOR of the Conservatorium of Music of New South Wales (to be 
established in Syduey under the authority of the Hon. The Minister of Public 
Instruction). Candidates must be thorough practical and _ theoretical 
musicians, and preference will be shown to those experienced in ORCHESTRAL 
and OPERA work. Evidence of and of attainments and experience must be 
submitted. Ability to teach in English indispensable. The appointment will 
be in the first instance for a period of FIVE YEARS, and the 'y will be 
£1,250 annum. Cost of travelling up to £100 will be allowed. 

er particulars oy! be obtained from the undersigned, by whom 
applications, accompanied by four copies of each testimonial submitted, will 
be received up to the 30th June, 1914. 
AGENT-GENERAL FOR NEW SOUTH WALES, 
123 Cannon Street, London, E.C,. 
8rd June, 1914. 


W ANTED.—SENIOR ASSISTANT MISTRESS for 

Vancouver, B.C. Subjects—French, German, good English; three 
years ment; passage paid out. Salary £100—£120, resident. Principal 
in England for interviews middle of July. Till then application should be 
sent to Mrs. JONES, 231 King Street, Hammersmith, W. 


Kae ae immediately for Girls’ Diocesan School, 
South Africa, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach History and 
other subjects, either y, Mathematics, or Goommemey: Salary £100, 
ident. Passage ot — sees EDUCATION SECRETARY, 23 Army and 
avy Mansions, 5.W. 
GENTLEMAN wishes to recommend bis NIECE 
(M.A., St. Andrews) for the position of PRIVATE SECRETARY. 
rench, Shorthand, and Accounts. Bright and intelligent companion of 
mtle birth.—Address “‘M.A.,"’ c/o Express Publicity Company, Egypt 
ouse, New Broad Street, London, E.C. 


RADFORD GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Wanted, 

in September, MISTRESSES for (1) Mathematics, (2) Geography, 

(3) English, (4) Art. Salaries from 2£120-£140, according to qualifications.— 

Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, Box No. 684, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


OCIAL SERVICE.—The Peterborough City Guild of 
Help is desirous of appointing a PART-TIME PAID SECRETARY and 
ORGANIZER. Will any LADY who is interested in, and has had some train- 
ing in, modern methods of Social work, and who is willing to give about 3 hours’ 
work a day, communicate with the ‘CHAIRMAN OF CO TTEE, Guild 
of Help, Guildhall, Peterborough ” ? 


ey PUPIL.— Vacancy on Dairy Farm ; herd of pedigree 

pigs kept ; fruit grown; the farm consists of good arable and pasture 
fand; home comforts; references given and required; premium.—Apply, 
WwW. MITCHELL, ‘The Vale, Kirby ion, Trowse, nr. Norwich. 























LECTURES, &c. 
4) "°° eeerre OF BIRMINGHAM. 


Cuancettor: The Right Hon. J. CHAMBERLAIN, M.P, 
Principat: Sir OLIVER LODGE, D.Sc., LL.D., F.B.S, 


FACULTY OF COMMERCE. 

DEAN & PROFESSOR OF COMMERCE: W. J. ASHLEY, M.A., Ph.D, 
PROFESSOR OF FINANCE: A. W. KIRKALDY, M.A.,, B.Litt. 
PROFESSOR OF ACCOUNTING: C, E. MARTINEAU, M.A., F.C.A, 
PROFESSOR OF COMMERCIAL LAW: F. TILLYARD, M.A, 





In addition to the purely Commercial Courses, Students in the Faculty have 
the advantage of the Courses provided in the other Departments of the 
University. 

Modern Languages are taught with special reference to Commercial 
requirements. 

‘The Degrees of Bachelor and Master of Commerce are conferred on Students 
who satisfy the prescribed conditions, 

Commerce Students, as part of their degree work, may spend several hours 
each week in the Laboratories, Workshops, and Drawing Offices of the Scientific 
and Technological Departments. 

The Degree Courses form an appropriate preliminary training for a manufac- 
turing or commercial career. 

In the organization of its courses the Faculty has been assisted for the past 
seven years by an Advisory Board, including some of the leading business men 
of the country. For further information apply to the undersigned 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


(\OURSE OF TRAINING FOR SOCIAL SERVICE. 


This Course of Instruction is to provide systematic training for those 
undertaking public and social work. It furnishes the necessary training 
for Health Visitors, Welfare Managers, Charity Organization Secretaries, 
and other workers among the poor. 

The Course covers instruction both in theoretical and practical work. 

The Course extends over two years, but Students who hold an approved 
degree will be allowed to enter for the Diploma after one year’s study in suit- 
able subjects. 

There are Boarding Houses for Students. 

For full particulars apply SECRETARY, 5 Atholl Crescent, Edinburgh. 


YHE CHURCHMEN’S UNION. 
ANNUAL SERMON AND MEETING, Wednesday, June 10th, 1914, 

12.0.—HOLY COMMUNION AT ST. MARTIN’S-IN-THE-FIELDS, 
Charing Cross. Preacher: The Very Rev. W. PAGE ROBERTS, D.D., Dean 
of Salisbury. 

2.30.—GENERAL ANNUAL MEETING OF MEMBERS IN CAXTON 
HALL, Caxton Street, Westminster. 

3.30.—PUBLIC MEETING IN CAXTON HALL. Chairman: Rev. Canon 
PAPILLON, Hon. Canon of St. Alban’s, Chairman of the Council. Speakers: 
The Rev. M. G. GLAZEBROOK, D.D., Canon of Ely; The Rev. W. DANKS, 
M.A., Canon of Canterbury; The Rev. F. J. FOAKES-JACKSON, D.D., 
Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, Hon. Canon of Peterborough. 

W. MANNING, Secretary. 


CO Saanles cteatal HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, and by the Cambridge 
University ago for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 

Students are prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate; the London 
Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography and other Diplomas; the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury's Diploma for teaching Theology; and the Cherwell Hall 
Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. Fees for the three Terms 
from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from £40 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students 
with a degree on entry. Loan fund. Students may borrow sums not exceed- 
ing £25, to be repaid within three years. Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 
Principal, Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
EASTER TERM BEGAN APRIL 30ra. 
FOR RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS, 











Gvsers HALL, LANGHAM PLACE 
(Sole Lessces: Messrs. Chappell & Co., Ltd.) 


W. 


A SPECIAL LECTURE 
by 
MES. ANNIE BESANT 
(President of the Theosophical Society). 


Subject: 
INDIA’S PLEA FOR JUSTICE; 


Shall India be a Buttress or a Peril to the Empire? 
on 
Taurspar Eventna, Juve llth, at 8.30 p.x, 


1000 FREE TICKETS, 
Tickets (Numbered), 5s., 2s.; Admission, 1s, 


Apply to 
The Theosophical Publishing Society, 161 New Bond Street, W.; 
or 
The Queen's Hall, Langham Place, W. 
HE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTIO 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) ; 


The Annual Examinations for the INSTITUTION SCHOLARSHIPS will 
be held as follows :— 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. Scholarship of £80, tenable for three years 

An Examination will be held at Cambridge on the 7th to the 10th July, 1914 
Applications to sit should be addressed by 24th June to the Secretary The 
Surveyors’ Institution, 12 Great George Street, Westminster ; or to Professor 
T. B. Wood, Department of Agriculture, Cambridge. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY. Scholarship of £80, tenable for three years. 

An Examination will be held at Oxford on the 30th June, 1914, an following 
days. ——— to sit should be addressed by the 15th June to the 
Secretary, The Surveyors’ Institution, 12 Great George Street, Westminster. 
or to Professor W. Somerville, Lecturer in Rural Economy, Oxford University. 

OTHER UNIVERSITIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. The Penfold 
Scholarship of £60, and a Scholarship of £50, each tenable for three years 
at a University to be selected by the successful candidate, 

An Examination will be held on the 8th and 9th of July, 1914, at convenient 
centres for candidates. Applications to sit should be addressed by the 2nd 
June to the SECRETARY, The Surveyors’ Institution, 12 Great George 
Street, Westminster. 


UMMER SCHOOL ON SOCIAL QUESTIONS. 


Arranged by the Inter-denominational Conference of Social Service Unions, 
President: The Lord BISHOP OF OXFORD, 
To be held at 
“THE HAYES,” SWANWICK, DERBYSHIRE, 
June 20th—29th, 1914, 

Sunsect—"LAND AND LABOUR.” 

Lecturers :—Mr. H.G. Wood, The Rt. Rev. The Lord —< | of Oxford, The 
Rev. Dr. Garvie, The Rev. Charles Plater, 8.J., Prof. W. J. Ashley, Mr, 
George Edwards, Mr. Charles Roden Buxton, Mr, P. Lloyd-Graeme, Mr, 
Christopher Turnor, Mr. J. Nugent Harris, Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree, 
Mr. Raymond Unwin, Mr, J. W. Hills, M.P., Mr, E. Richard Cross, Lord 
Henry Bentinck, M.P., Mr. J. St. George Heath. 

Inclusive fees £2 10s, for the whole time, or 6s. ee ay y - 
Early application for membership should be made to the Hon. Sec. of the 

School, Miss LUCY GARDNER, 92 St. George’s Square, London, 8.W. 








THE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 

WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education asa 
‘Training College for Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A, (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Londoa 
University. Ample opportunity is given for poe in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other su a's schoolsin Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas.— 
Particulars as to qualifications for admission, eery, bursaries, and loan 
fund may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Training College, 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


YHE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 





Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 


YMALL DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOL, recently 
opened in connexion with North Foreland School for Students of 18 and 





upwards. Fees, 45 guineas a term.—Apply for further information to 
SECRETARY, North ‘oreland Lodge, St. Peters in Thanet. 


DALESTINE EXPLORATION FOND. 
THE FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
will be held at the 
ROOMS OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUABIES, 


Burlington House, Piccadilly, 
Ox TUESDAY, tue lérn JUNE, 1914, at 3.30 Pim. 


THE EARL OF CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES, F.S.A., will preside. 


For Tickets apply to G. J. H. OVENDEN (Chief Clerk), 2 Hinde Street, 
Manchester Square, W. ae 


“PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 


limited number of pupils over 15 years of age. To prepare for Universities, 
&c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea. Each pupil has separate 
bedroom.—Apply, Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


, 
EA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIRLS 
SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND.—Climate sunny, dry, an 
bracing. Senior and Junior Houses, close to the Seashore. Well-equipped 
Classrooms, Laboratory, and Gymnasium, Handicrafts, Nature Study, Cookery, 
&c., taught. Excellent Resident Staff, including Mistress for Games an 
French Lady for French Conversation. Escort from Euston, Crewe, an 
Garlisle. Principals, the Misses WILSON (Newnham College, Training College 
Camb., and St, iey'a, Paddington). 
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RC HURCH 
34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 


(Te eee: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. | A. GRaincen Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


= 





UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 





i iss S. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb, 
cecememunam Board and Tuition, £60 a year. od , 
nly efficient Modern Education. Special department for House- 
omestic Science for Elder Girls. 
wile ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable at UPLANDS SCHOOL, 
are offered for competition: one of £30 yearly for girls over 14; one of £25 
js under 14. Competitors must attain the required standard of pro- 
be s yy, and be considered eligible in other respects by the Council. 
arias! date of Entry, July 1st.—Apply to The § SCRETARY, Church Education 
Corporation, 34 Denison House, Vestainster, London, S.W. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. S. H. McCang 

(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
for the University. 


QT. ELPHINS CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
s DARLEY DALE, MATL 


FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY, 
Head Mistress: MISS MARGARET FLOOD, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., 
in 


A thorom ‘ 











education on oe lines. Preparation for Public Examinations 


and Universities. ff of Resident Mistresses. Extensive grounds, 
‘Sanatorium, ymnasium, Swimming-Bath, &c. Valuable Bursaries 
Scholarships for Daughters of Clergy. 


“Bebo to the fap 
ete and terms a D-MISTRESS, St. Elphins, Darley 


Dale, Se Secretary, Rev. CA Rts Ww WILLIS, The Rectory, Warrington, 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K. Se... = P. Prin 
A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers aud experienced Teachers in 7 ae of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientific eda of Physical 
ion, 

References pene’ to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Mon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
|} BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Sehools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


OME SCHOOL FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
Eleven miles from London, Resident Pupils only. Modern Mansion in 
grounds of 70 acres, over 400 ft. above sea level. Health and — first 
consideration. mdon educational advantages. Thorough English, Music, 
Art, Langu ae Dressmaking, Cooking, Games, &c. Elder = can specialize. 
Principals, Misses Chignell and McLean, B.A., The Grange, Totteridge, Herts. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High- class rath, Dublin. for Girls. Principal, 
CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A blin. Thorough Education 














eu modern lines. Special attention given to s, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the ‘Universities if required, 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 





ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa: 


EDUCATION CORPORATION. | 


de DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold), 
Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development. 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX 
Summer Term began Friday, May 8th, and ends Tuesday, July 2th. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 
SUMMER TERM BEGAN ON TUESDAY, MAY 5th. 


Prospectus on application to to 7 MACRAE MOIR. 














I | IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
a WALLIS, 
te Residential ~~ for Girls. 
Scholarshi cvaiiathe for three application to 
SUMMER TERM began May 25 2th s and ends July 30th. 





UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 
OMaey Prat Gat RES oo Me JORG MA 2oek 
Large Piaying-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Bwimming, 

&c. Summer Term began Tuesday, May 5th. ext vacancies in Sept., ee 

UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 

NEWBURY.—Gardening for Women. nae mel of Gaashouss, 
vegetables, fruit, flowers, rock ) wry Ty Full 

nee ne Beekee 


tical, theoretical instraction ; ; ~ oy 
Fruit- -preserving, Marketing, Posking- ts prospectus arly Satna eee 











INDERGARTEN PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

Backward Children of the Upper Classes. Children of four years and 

up ~— received. Speech and Voice Culture specially treated. Sea 

Air. Pa Medical Re References.—For Prospectus, apply to the Principal, 
RIESTLY, The > Mount, Whithy, Yorkshire. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


RADLEY COURT AGRICULTURAL & COLONIAL 
SCHOOL, MITCHELDEAN, near GLOUCESTER. 
Gentlemen's sons only 1420. Public School discipline. Special care BACK- 
WARD or DELICATE BOYS. Riding, Shooti ineering course and 

coaching for Army, University, &c.—Apply, SEC STARY. 


OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for fons of Clergy and 
fficers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pz W. 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKSHIRE. 
THREE SCHOLARSHIPS (of 95 guineas each) and TEN EXHIBITIONS 
(of from 20 to 60 guineas each) will be offered in 1914 
XAMINATION BEGINS JUNE 26th. 
Preference for at least one of the exhibitions will be given to candidates 
ng to study for the ARMY or the NAVY (Senior  Cadetahips), and at 
tess for those intended for the Medical Pr. fession. 
Applications for reduction of fees will be considered in the case of sons of 
, Officers in the Navy and Army, Doctors of Medicine and Surgeons, 
if they do "well in the Examination and are in need of assistance for their 
education. 
The School is peered by the Army Council and, since the erection of the 
New Science Buildings, by the General Medicai Council and the Examination 


The “army Classes have been eusapitenaily successful in passing Candidates 
direct into Woolwich and Sandhurs 

For boys intended for a COMMERCIAL career special comes have been 
formed; particulars are to be found in the School Prospectu 
Apply to the HEAD- MASTER or r the. SECRET ARY. 














tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty 
rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
m whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectusapply to the SECKE TARY 

atthe School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

Boarding School for Girls, Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 

B acres, Entire charge taken of children from abroad. Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: The Misses SALES. 


j= EY LADIES’ COLLEGE CoO., Lrp., ST. ERS, 
ersey.—Splendid Buildi G , seyparat Hockey, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful qe. — for 'acq wists 
French; Twelve Resident Mistresses ; Teacher ! for Physi cal Training; § Spec: 

Terms for M —For P tus apply PRINCIP. 


Perateant EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, “— KENSINGTON, Recognized by the Board 

© Btuaticn. Chairman, 8: Mather; ‘Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

Secretary, Mr. ‘Arthur ¢ G. fymente. —For Pros ectuses and information 
ae Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Lea ng Scholarship, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE 
peeccaate, &c,, from Mr. H. KEELING, L.A 109 Colmore Row, 


AERINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
BESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


Head.Mistress, Miss A, H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
guage and Literature). 
For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO. LTD., 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 
xcellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; exten- 
ve grounds; Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Head- Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard's School, St. Andrews). 
© Scholarships awarded annually. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD- MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—“ PINEHURST.” 
































COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House im grounds on edge of 
Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. 





LEKELEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ° YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships. Extensive Play- 
ing Fields—Swimming ~~ Next Term will on Thursday, 17th Sept., 
1914, Head- Master—C, - ATKINSON, M.A. tab, 


P Ss 7 . © H 8 re H i) oO. ‘. 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A., Oxon, 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN JUNE, 
Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 


EIGHTON PARK, near READING. 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friends, Se 
Boys of 7 12 to 19 years. Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 
Head- ‘Master, c. I. EVANS, M. A. Oxon. 














ar EDMUND’ S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. 
Twenty acres of playing fields. Separate Junior School. 
Preparation for Universities, fom y, &c. 
For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE. M. A., Head Master. 


Beetz AM 8CHOOL 
(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 





For full particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 


tg 6°sS B8ECGHOO. BEBVUEO ZX. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 
‘ihe DATE OF THE ABOVE EXAMINATION HAS BEEN CHANGED 
TO JULY 21 AND FOLLOWING DAYS. Six Scholarships offered for 
competition. Dd. E. NORTON, M.A., lead-Master. — 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, June 2¢rd and 24th. 
Details and Prospectus from the HEAD MASTER, ‘Ihe School House, 
Bromsgrove. 7 ‘ Seats 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 


Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 840 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 








Pptecipel Mies H. T. NEILD, M.A, (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 
MENNELL (trained by Mme, Osterberg), —Prospectus on application, 





SADETS, 
. Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, 
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yaa SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
OPENED 1900. 


A Public School on Modern Lines, with a Preparatory Department, 
Twenty Guineas Bs Term. 
Head-Master, H. LANG JONES, M.A. (Oxon.). 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, OF £20 EACH, ARE OFFERED FOR 
COMPETITION IN JULY. 
Particulars and Prospectus on application. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, N.W.—Several ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded in competition at an Examination 

to be held on June 25th and two following days, if candidates of sufficient 

merit present themselves. ‘The Governors have power to increase the Scholar- 

ships if they ider the circumst of ful candidates render this 
n .—Applications should be made to the BURSAR. 


IGHGATE SCHOOL. — The Annual Scholarship 

Examination will be held at the School on November 19 and 0, 
when one Gladstone, four Foundation, and five Boarding Scholarships will 
be awarded. The amounts vary from £41 to £64 per annum.—Application to 
the HEAD-MASTER before November 14. Applications for admission next 
Term should be sent in early, as the School numbers are full. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to BOYS under 14 on June lst, 
will be held on JULY 14th and following days. 
Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School 
House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An Examination to fill up 

Vacant Scholarships and Exhibitions will be held on June 24th, 25th, 

and 26th, 1914.—For particulars, apply by letter to the BURSAR, Little Dean's 
Yard, Westminster. 

















PP 
Herp art COURS E8 


INTERNATIONAL GUI 
6 Rug pve La Sorponrne, Aoki “ 


JULY. AUGUST. SEPTEMBER 


‘ Phonetics every day, Conversation, Grammar, 
ure. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY. 


PPRENCH YOUNG LADY (Univ. Dipl, Prof’s dan 


would like to spend the summer months au pair in good Engli hter) 
asked for, nglish fami 


Write to “THE PROFESSOR,” 16 Rue Guilbert, Caon 


OR REF TA D’OEX, SWITZERLAND 
(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T, RE: a 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French stron, we 
Bracing climate, Altitude 3,200 fect. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL, unde eee 
management as the above. Young people received during holidays, ms 


—————— 

OLIDAYS IN SWITZERLAND.—HOSPENTHAL, 

5 miles from_Goeschenen. 14 miles from Andermatt. Favouri 

Gotthard tad Farka Rises. “HOt MEY ERUOR" Besant fom 
otthard an urka Passes,— y EYERHOF, i ‘ami 

Terms, Summer from 8frs. Winter from 9 frs. _ Family Hotel 


[Herp LADY, with country house in most beautiful 
’ rt of Brittany, would be glad to take either a small Family Part 

Several Ladies as PAYING GUESTS during July, August, and Septemian 
Private sitting-room provided, Rooms available: 1 double bed and dressing 
room; 1 large single bedroom; and 2 large bedrooms, 2 beds; i . 
with bed. Beautiful views, garden, park, woods; within drive of sea, ~~ 
just outside grounds. Fishing. Boating. Excursions of all kinds, Terms by 


French History and Litera. 





Highest references given and 














DINBURGH ACADEMY. 
The next Session begins on Ist October, 191 
An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION FOR 

Saturday, 27th June, at 10 a.m. 

It is requested that early intimation be given of boys who are to be entered. 

There are two Masters’ Houses for Senior Boys and one for Junior Boys 
(between the ages of 7 and 13); and also a Supplementary House for B 
for whom there may not be vacancies in the other houses, 

The Prospectus of the School and information with regard to the Boardi 
Houses may be had on application to the ACADEMY, or to Mr. C. E. W. 
MACPHE N, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David Street, 
Edinburgh. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 

£25 to £100 a year. Also a SCHOLARSHIP for Army Candidates, - a 
ar- 


4. 
NEW BOYS will take place on 





PERCIVAL SCHOLARSHIP for Day Boys. Examination in July. 
ticulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol. 





ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev.F.S. 
ILLIAMS, M.A.,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Armyand 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classicaland Modern sides; se te 
Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable leaving Scholar- 
ships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and Biological Labora- 
tories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected at a cost of over 
£20,000, are now open.—Apply, THE BURSAR, 


OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 

Special Entry 1915-1916. No Nomination required. awit 

with copies of examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South 
Molton Street, London, W. 


R. W. A. FULLER, M.A. (assisted by experienced 

University Staff), provides pupils with a sound General Education, and 

repares them for Oxford, Cambridge, Loudon, and other University Examina- 
tions, and for Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c. 

Separate House for the Younger Pupils. Private football and cricket ground, 
equash rackets court, tennis courts, and golf links, Healthy life in country 
village ten miles distant from nearest town. 

Prospectus, List of Successes, &c., sent on application. 

Address: THE COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX. 

















TZ ING’S SCHOOL, WORCESTER. 


EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS, June 25-26,—For 
Prospectus and particulars, apply HEAD-MASTER, Canon Chappel. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David’ Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 

boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s, Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr, A McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 

—Universal success. Resident and daily pupils received throughout the 

ear. tee ye with testimonials post free from Mr. A, C, SCHNELLE, 
19 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C, Estab. 1905. 














HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD, NEUCHATEL.— 
Rev. G. A. Bienemann, M.A., Oriel Coll., Oxon (late M. Taylors’ and 
Sherborne), Brit. Chaplain, and Mr. W. W. Hunt, M.A.Cantab, 11th Sen. Opt., 
receive PU PILS for Univ., &c.,Examinations, Business and General Education, 
Modern Languages. Good laboratories, 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive girls to study French. A few VACANCIES for the Autumn. 
Piano, Singing, Cookery, Dressmaking, Art. Escort to Lectures, Galleries, 
Concerts, good Plays and Operas. Only French spoken. Fine House and 
grounds near the Bois, Games. Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur Blanche, 











arrang t.—Box No, 682, The Spectator Office, 1 Wellington Street, W.C. 
RITISH STUDENTS who go to GERMANY for the 


summer or winter months. A few young Gentlemen will recei 

Eisenach in a high-class German family whore no English is Ls = 

rge, detached, utifully situated villa; modern comfort; cultured home 
with healthy, agreeable social life. Beautiful surroundings, Convenient trains 
to Weimar, Jena, Dresden, Cassel. Thorough tuition in German language; 
Composition ; Conversation; Lectures; Literature; also Philosophy, if 
desired. Highest British, American, German references.—K. LANGEN D.Ph, 
MARTA LANGEN (née Countess Strachwitz), EISENACH, T URINGEN. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 


|S peeeneen SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 

(free of charge) prospectuses and reliable information concerning the 

best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 

for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent, As Educational 

Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 

cases, personally acquainted with the Principalsand responsible for the 

staffs of the schools recommended by them, and are thus able to supply 
information which po would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


HE BEST ADVICE RELATIVE to SCHOOLS for 
Boys or Girls, TUTORS, and Educational Homes in England or abroad 


is given iree by 
Mesars. GASSEEAS, THNENG, and CO., 


re) 
36 Sackville Street, yo London, W., 
who for over 40 years have been in close touch with the leading Educational 
Establishments, 

PARENTS or GUARDIANS desiring accurate information should call or 
send full details. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
86 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts as 
—— or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES iu Private 
‘amilies. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 


NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 
—— ABROAD 


IN ENGLAND AND 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and 
on the Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of RELIABLE 
and highly coannaeiel establishments, ALL of which have been 
PERSONALLY INSPECTED. When writing please state the age of 
pupil, the district ——, and give some idea of the fees to be paid. 
. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
Telephone 5053 Central. 


eet RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 
University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schools 
rsonally visited. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, and 
atrons Introduced. Messrs. Pocar (Cantab.), Browne (Oxon.), and 
Hespex, £17 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Reosyrt. 


== LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality pre- 
ferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 


ME. AUBERT’S. AGENCY (Est. 1880), Keith House, 
133-135 Regent Street, W., for English and Foreign Chaperons, Com- 
panions, Governesses, Assistant-Mistresses, Lady Professors, and Teachers 
special subjects, Secretaries, Readers, Lady Housekeepers, Lady Nurses, 
English and Foreign Schools for Girls and Boys, and Educational Homes 
recommended,—Teleg. Keithdon, Reg., London. Phone Regent 3627. 


O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—-MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). _ 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 
June 24th, AUSTRO-ITALIAN TYROL (Dolomites). July 3lst, GRAND 
RUSSIAN TOUR (Volga, St. Petersburg, Moscow, Caucasus, Tiflis, Crimea, 
&e.). Aug. 14th, SWISS HOLIDAY (Zermutt, Saas Fee, &c.) Sept. 17th, 
CENTRAL ASIA, Merv, Bokhara, Samarkand. Bookings for this till June 14. 
—Miss BISHOP, F.B.G.S., ‘‘ Haslemere,’’ Wimbledon Park Koad, W imbledowe 
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castER | y Zones tentensien Unearned 


via Madeira and Canaries, 


MONTHLY FOR EAST AFRICA, 
via the Suez Canal, 


LINE. 


For further information apply to the Head Office, 3 and 4 Fenchurch 


Btreet, London. 
West-end Agency: Thos. Cook and Son, 125 Pall Mall, 8.W. 





ss — = = — <> = — 
HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
ARTMOOR.—BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE.— 
Lovely Situation, 800 ft. above sea, close to moor. Shady and 
n. Tennis Lawn, a, I o ae. ee —— 
itting-room if required.—Apply “* L. AB,” Middlecott, Ising- 
Bava joven Tel. 8 Haytor. Terms absolutely inclusive. 
eS 7 ~ ‘a = 
ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
HANTS. Under the direction of MISS KATE EMIL BEHNKE. 
lir, Sun, Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Clay Packs, Massage, 
athi Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical Culture, Sleeping in Air 
ts, Scientific Non-Flesh Diet, Educative Health Methods. Department 
for Delicate Childreu.—Apply for Illustrated Prospectus with Testimonia!s. 








PSOM (Abele Grove).—Delightful resort, large House, 
E 5 acres of ground, garage, and stabling; excellent cuisine; invalids 
ially catered for; resident trained nurse; 15 minutes from station. Tele 
me 203 Epsom. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
aad Electricity. Resident Physician (M.D.). 


TRACING HARROGATE, near Moor, pines.—Refined, 
sunny, sitting, £1 1s. ; bedrooms, 12s. 6d,; quiet. Good cooking, cleanly, 
highly recommended, 38 West Cliffe Terrace. 


AYING GUESTS.—NAUNTON MILL; in a beautifal 
old-world village on the Cotswold Hills. Large garden; delightful 
locality ; motor accommodation. Moderate terms ; references.—Mrs. HANKS, 
BHeunton Mill, near Cheltenham. 
————— 


TYPEWRITING, &c. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d. 1,09 words. Carbon Copies 4d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed, Highest testimonials. 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 
. - — —$<$<$$—$——————————— —_ = — — 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 

any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
NGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


IGH PRICES OFFERED FOR VALUABLE 
Jewellery or Trinkets.—Gold Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, 
Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate and Valuables purchased for cash by Frasers, 
the well-known and most reliable firm, Established 1833. Reference, Capital 
aad Counties Bank. Strict privacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured. 
Utmost cash value or offer by return. No transaction too large, none too 
emall.—FRASERS (Ipswich) Ltd., Goldsmiths, 43 Princes Street, IPSWICH. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 


Street, London. Est. 100 years, 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
ranted thereon b 


P PURCHASED or LOANS 
EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1885. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
120 licensed Inns. Ask for _ take £1 es. Five per cent, paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 




















—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been _—» erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
E. enced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farmin a ening. 


an 
, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, . GRISEWOOD, 


2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
UMMER UNDERWEAR in all textures may be bought 


direct from the makers. Fit and satisfaction guaranteed. Any garment 
returned shrunk will be replaced. Our book with patterns is free. rite for 
ene to-day to Dept. 16, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland, 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the UNION 
PASTE. Guaranteed by E. HOWARTH, F.Z.S. Recommended by 
Dr. H. WOOD WARD, F.B.S., and Canon KINTON JACQUES. Supplied to the 
Household. Harmless to pets, Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4,6, post free, can be 
through any Chemist, Army and Navy Stores, Boots’ Stores, or from 

tole makers, HOWARTH AND FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Sheffield. 


Bowls, &.—Apply 

















EETLES.—Fair’s beetle-paste, used in both of the Royal 
households (Sandringham and Marlborough House) and hundreds of 
country seats, proves its unique superiority in one night.—It is scientifically 
oe for rapid effect. pels cats and dogs. ins, 1s. 1d., 2s. 7d., and 
post free, from W. FAIR, 2038 Whitham Road, Sheffield. 
APPEALS. 
[HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALsanr Memontat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parron: H.M. Tae Krxo. 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
ig to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
Particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Onorsareable by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving aa 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer; Tux Eart or Harnowsy. Secretary: Govrrer H. Hamrton. 


Incomes.”’ 


More money needed to pay 
taxes. More money wanted to 
spend on comforts. More 
money wanted to give pleasure 
to friends. 


Everyone who has money invested or 
to invest should know all there is to be 
known about annuities. And that is 
more than most people imagine. 


Annuities are now a most favourable 
form of investment. There are many 
kinds, adapted to apply to the circum- 
stances of every individual, 


Briefly, an annuity means a larger 
income secure for life—an income that 
can never fail. 

The Sun Life of Canada is the leading 
Company for Annuities; its terms are the 
best and its security unsurpassed. It is 
therefore with the * Sun Life of Canada”’ 
you should deal. 

Assets, £ 11,300,000; Income, £2,900,000 
Strict Government supervision. 

Why be content with 4% when, by 
dealing with the “Sun Life of Canada,” 
your money will earn from 6%% to 24%, 
according to your age? 

Write now for free book which shows 
how you can greatly increase your 
“unearned” income ana ensure its con- 
tinuance for life. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET TO— 
J. F. JUNKIN (Manager), 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA, 


71 Canada House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBVECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—Tos ‘e thep and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physicail condition of the peopie by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

LIFE PAYMENTS, 





2a 4, 2a. a. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 25 0 O| Members ... ws ss ws « 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... .. 5 ©% 0] Associates, with Literature 
DE an «on wm 2 8S and Journal ae FF 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 





Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Subscriptions only received by Gorpon anp Gorcn, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricron anp CoMPANY, 


Simpson anp Wituiams, Christchurch; U. Bartum 


Dunedin; 
R. Sprecxiey, Auckland; and 


anp Company, Wellington, N.Z.; 





Cc. W. Riesy, Adelaide, 
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Faced with Linen, woven in our own factories 
in Ireland, Castle Collars are the best 6d. collar 
that can be bought. They give better service 
and are better Icoking than othe:s. 

L'lustration shows the Albany, 1}, 14, 2 and 
23 inches deep, the standard double collar, 
w.th ample te freedom. 

Castle Collars are made in all shapes. Send 
6d. to-day for a sample collar (any shape). It 
will be forwarded post free, together with 
es _— PCT 

er Ox of on ou 
Postage 3d. extra. 5/11 











For those soquiring ® better quality collar we 

recommend our “Royal” Brand. Made of 
Extra Fine Linen, with hand buttonholing. 

Pri -- d 
Postage wg > — a 7/1 1 

} ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd. 

A 40 P Donegall Piace, BELFAST. 

London : 156 Regent St. & 101 Cheapside. Liverpool: 22 Church St. 





All Post Orders to Belfast. 














When the “WHO'S WHO” 


of Footwear is published, it will be 
seen that the longest lineage and 
the highest honours alike belong to 


“K” SHOES. 


Example :— 
7333, Black Box Calf, hand-welted, 
22/6. 

















“K”" AGENTS EVERYWHERE, 


For nearest Agent send post card to 
“K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal. 








———_____ 














PLAYER'S 
Navy Mixture 


Out of the sweetest and ripest leaves of the 
tobacco plant “pipe perfect” Player's Navy 
Mixture is made, 


Player’s Navy Mixture is everything that a 
tobacco can be. 


It is cool and even burning, with a bouquet 
as distinct and delicate as that of some rare 
vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with this best of Mixtures and 
know all the joy that a perfect tobacco can bring. 


IN THREE STRENGTHS: 
Mild 5° ° Medium 5° % 
White Label 43°32 


Perfect 




















add? 


* A nib for every style 
of handwriting.” 








. for ONOTO INK—Best for all Pens. 





Onoto 


The Self-filling P. 
Safety Fountain e rm 


“ Your individual 
style of writing— 


heavy, broad strokes, or fine, light lines 
—is suited perfectly by the Onoto. The 
Onoto makes doubly sure of this 
satisfaction. 


“ First, there is an Onoto nib exactly 
suited to anyone’s writing ‘touch.’ 
Second, a slight turn of the ‘head’ 
regulates the flow of the ink to a nicety, 
much or little as one wishes, according 
to one’s speed, or the particular piece of 
writing in hand at the moment. 


“ Besides, Sir, the Onoto fills itself 
instantly from any ink supply—cleans 
itself in filling—and cannot leak, even 
if one always carries it upside down. 
One cannot get better value than the 
Onoto.” 


GUARANTEE.—We-the makers and patentees 
of the Onoto Self-filling Pen—undertake to put right 
—at any time—free of charge, any defect or fault in any 
Onoto Pen, without regard to the age cf the pea, or 
from whom it was purchased. 

THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO.,, Ltd. 


Price 10/6 and upwards, of all Stationers, Jewellers, 
ani Stores. Booklet about the Onoto Pen tree on applica- ' 
tion to THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO., Ltd. 319, 

Bunhili Row, Lonion, E.C, 
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The Health and Pleasure Drink 


The Renaissance of Cyder 


sing vogue of cyder as an everyday and al!-the-year- 
eet ieee io due primarily to the excellent qualities of 
Whiteway’s Cyder, which stands supreme. It is the brand of 
guaranteed purity, made from British app!es only, without the 
addition of chemicals or any deleterious substances whatever, 
and under perfect hygienic conditions. Whiteway’s Pure 
Cyders possess none of the disadvantages associated with wines, 
beers, or mineral waters. There is no beverage to 
equal cyder and no cyder to equal 


WHITEWAY’S 
FAMOUS CYDERS 


DEVON 
Of special value to all those suffering from 
Gout, Rheumatism, and kindred ailments is 


Whiteway’s “Woodbine Blend” Cyder 
which is strongly recommended by the 
Medical Profession as a preventative and a 
eure. The Lancet says: **The cyders which 
are of distinct merit and which may be 
trusted for their soundness of condition 
are those produced in the Orchards at 
Whimple in Devon. (Whiteway’s.)” 
SAMPLE CASES.—Forthe convenience of 
those who have not yet tried our Cyders, 
and are undecided as to which brands 
would suit them best, we put up the 
following—sample case containing 2 dozen 
pints assorted, case and bottles included, 
carriage paid, 12s. 
Write for a free copy of our beautifully 
coloured booklet on 
“Pure Cyder in Health and Sickness,” 
which demonstrates the advantages to 
. health gained by aoe Cyder 
aud shows conclusively the reason for 
the enormous increase in the 






























consumption of the Whiteway 
fo brands. Messrs. H. Whiteway 
& Co., Ltd., Pomona House, 
Albert Embankment, 8. W., or 
The Orchards, Whimple, Devon | 


insist on Whiteway’s. 
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YMA Y 
. Y 
10 FIRSTS in 8 DAYS 7 
Wf have be by Talbo Y 
4 ave been won by Talbot Cars YY, 
y/ in Open Hill-climb Competitions 77 
revealing by 


] their performances under YY 
exceptional stress the unfaltering service YY, 
Y Talbot Cars promise the private motorist. Yy 
Y At Aston Hill, May 16th, Talbot Cars made the Four Yi, 
Yp Fastest Times and the Three Best Formula Scores of Y; 
the 46 competing cars. Y 


, At Waddington Fells, May 23rd, Talbot Cars made the YY 
Si, 

4, 

Y, 


Three Pest Formula Scores in the Open Class, also / 
Fastest Time and Record Ascent of the hill. Y 





No Car offers such an assurance of lasting and efficient service. Y Yy 


CLEMENT TALBOT LIMITED / 


Aut Rat. 





3 and Manufacturers, YU), 
BARLBY ROAD, N. KENSINGTON, LONDON, wW. Yj 
4, 

Vy, 

Ve 


I, 
LLL 
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By Appointment 
Jewellers to Their Majesties 
The King and Queen, 


By Special Appointment 
Goldsmiths and Jewellers to the Crown, 


GARRARD 


LTD. 
NEW ADDRESS 


24 Albemarle St. W 


(Corner of Grafton Street) 


CHOICE DIAMOND AND 
GEM JEWELLERY, PEARL 
NECKLACES, PEARL ROPES, 
RINGS, GOLD AND SILVER 
PLATE AND MODERATE 
PRICED SILVER GOODS 


ENGAGEMENT RINGS 


ANTIQUE SILVER 


JEWELLERS BY APPOINTMENT 
TO 
SIX SOVEREIGNS 


IN 


THREE CENTURIES 
1721-1914 


GARRARD 


NEW ADDRESS 


24 Albemarle St. W 


ESTABLISHED 1721 
IN THE HAYMARKET 


CALCUTTA SIMLA 


Factory— 
1:2:3 AVERY ROW: W 
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Delicious, Wholesome & Refreshing. 
AVOID SUBSTITUTES. 








MERRYWEATHERS’ 
WATERING HOSE 


FOR 
GARDENS, LAWNS, &c. 


“The Hose I had from you ten years ago is as good as 
ever, and likely to last another ten.” 
—Vide Customer’s Report. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND LISTS. 


MERRYWEATHERS, 63 Long Acre, London, W.C. 











LIVERIE Ss 
Spécialité: 
Chauffeurs’ and 
Servants’ Outfits 
BELL & MILLER 


7 MOTCOMB ST., BELCRAVE SQ., S.W. 


Patterns, Illustrations, and Price List forwarded on application. 
Telephone: No. 885 Victoria. 





Telegrams: “ Liverylike.” 


CHAS. FRODSHAM & CoO., Ltd. 
Watchmakers by Appointment to H.M. the KING 
C. Frodsham & Co. are Horological Specialists; they hold a large 
stock of fine English watches and clocks, and also pay great 
attention to the repairing and cleaning of good watches, 
repeaters, chronographs, &c. 


115 NEW BOND STREET - =- = 





LONDON 
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CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent. 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





SPECIAL BARGAINS 


in Wines and Spirits purchased at Public Auction in London 
and the Country, being Eankrupt Stocks, and Wines 
which money eg yb advanced, and where fo non 
are necessary; also shipments from Growec 
Districts. aa tines Wine 
This List holds good for 7 days only, and aij Lot 
offered subject to being unsold. Any Lot s are 
will be exchanged. — approved 
Bankers :—LONDON COUNTY & WESTMINSTER, MINCING LANE Ec 





Lot 1.—9 doz. bots. ts ae} opinion 


CHATEAU DUCRU BEAUCAILLOU 


This soft Old Peery dinar my came from the — 
House, and has a very pleasant flavour, 


Lot 2.—2 doz, bots. 
EXTRA QUALITY, 


GEO. GOULET 1900 “exrai'ony 


Being the finest quality Champagne shipped by this 
well-known firm, 


Lot 3.—12 doz. bots. 


OFFLEY’S TAWNY PORT 


An Old Landed Wine, Bottled from the Wood, in brilliant 
condition, and one that will travel well. It has a soft, 
delicate flavour, that customers should appreciate, 


Lot 4.—4 doz. bots. and 2 doz. half-bots. 


OLD BERNCASTLER MOSELLE 


VIE LABEL. 
Soft, Old Mosetle with charming flavour, “yy “ 
by Joh. Bapt. Sturm. (1/- per doz. botts, or 2 
half-bots. allowance if Lot is taken). 
(Half-bots. 16/9 per doz.) 


Lot 5.—2 bots. and 2 half-bots. 
EXTRA 
DRY. 
AYALA 1900 ‘or 
A nice little lot of Dry Champagne of this well-known 
Shipper. 
Lot 6.—3 doz. hailf-bots. 


GEISENHEIMER ROTHENBERG 


SHIPPED BY DEINHARD. LANDED APRIL, 1902. 
Beautiful Old Hock with delightful flavour and 
aroma, 


7.—6 doz b 
IPERIOR BEAUN SHIPPED BY 
BOUCHARD. 
Exceptionally good value in French Red Burgundy. 
It has age in bottle, and a nice soft flavour. (l/- per 
doz. allowance if Lot is taken ) 


Lot o-@ cases each 12 bots. and 
cases cach 24 half-bots. 


SPARKLING MOSELLE 


Soft, pleasant Wine, with Muscatel flavour, in original 
cases as Shipped, and in perfect condition. 
(Half-bots. 37,6 per 24) 
—6 doz. 


GONZALEZ SHERRY 


A good Dinner Wine, Medium Pale, with nice Dry le 
after-taste. Bottled from the Wood in brilliant 19/6 
condition. Capital value. 30/- 

Sold by Order of Messrs. BLACK & GAYFORD, 
Wine Merchants, 9 Mincing Lane, E.C., who 
on retiring from Business. 

10.—9 doz. bots. 


DOW'S 1899 PORT sores 190 


Old Bottled Wine of this well- known Shipper. Shipper. The 
an are pe and it has ae, ee 48). 


VERY OLD D LIQUEUR "BRANDY 


Soft, flavoury Old Cognac, with pleasant aroma; this 
was "reputed to be 1878, and is labelled as such, but we 
are selling it on its merit. 


ot 12.—12 doz. bots. and 6 doz. half-bots, 


OLD CHABLIS, sottea 1909 


Soft, Old White Wine, Bottled by “ Welch” 5 years 


a Our 
m. —_ Cash Pricg 
0% per doz, 


15/6 


42) 
na. 78/6 


42/- 


28/6 


30/6 


The Lot for 


21/- 


42). 


Per Doz, 


18/6 


30/- 


22/6 


33/- 


42). 


Per Case. 


66/6 


Per dot 
6 


ago, Very pleasant on the palate. 
(Half-bots. 11/3 per doz.) 80)- 
Lot 1-8 eqeee each 12 bots. ane 
do. do. 24 half-bo _— 
HEIDSIECK 1906 VINTAGE, ‘sec: Per Com 
Excellent value in Vintage Champagne. Y pull Brand 


and in perfect condition. (2/6 per Case allowance if 
Lot is taken.) (Half-bottles 73/- per 24.) 


Lot 14.—1 Hogshead 56 Gallons. 


TUCKEY’S “ SPEGIAL ” SCOTCH 


Guaranteed 10 Years Old. 
Pure Malt Whisky, Distilled from Scotch Barley in 
the Highlands, and made in a Pot Still. A soft, 
mellow Old Spirit, with delightful aroma, suitable for 
ae per gallon in jars or casks.) 


68/- 


42 


eg RET 
5.—10 doz. bo 


CHAT. PONT ET “CANET on. VIN. 


An excellent Win auillac District. always a Per doz. 
favourite with Connoisseurs of Clarets. (1/- per doz. 


allowance if Lot is taken.) . 26) 6 


CHARLES TUCKEY & ‘iin LTD., 
3 MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
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VINDIVIDUALISTE EUROPEEN 


REVUE DE PHILOSOPHIE POLITIQUE 
Paraissant tous les deux mois 
Publiée par 
Pierre AUBRY 
Professeur agrégé & la Facullé de Droit de U Université 
@ Aiz-Marseille 
et 
Artuaur HUGHES 
avec le concours de 


H. L. FOLLIN 
Fondateur de L'INDIVIDUALISTE (1900-03), 





London Agent: Edward Langlois, 45 South Audley Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W. 


JUNE NUMBER NOW READY. 


(Price of single copy, 1s. by post; 10d. on the premises. Year's 
Subscription, 5s. post paid.) 











—_——— 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


Is NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 


BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 


Telephone: Mayfair 3691. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


OOKS.—Walpole’s Letters, large paper copy on hand- 
made paper, 16 vols., £7 10s.; Yeats, Collected Works, 8 vols., £3 3s. ; 
hams Book of Porcelain, 6s. 64,; Birds of Yorkshire, 2 vols., 25s. ; 
Joly’s Legend in Japanese Art, £2 2s.; Morrison, Painters of Japan, 2 vols., 
4&5 5s. for £2 10s.; Lear’s Letters and Later Letters, 2 vols., 6s. 6d. each; 
Lear's Nonsense and More Nonsense, 5s. 6d.; Mortimer’s 40 Years’ Researches 
im British and Saxon Burial Mounds, East Yorkshire, 1905, 25s.; Culpeper’s 
Complete Herbal, coloured plates, 3s.; Broadley, Napoleon in Caricature, 
2vols., 17s. 6d.; Bell, The Saints in Christian Art., 3 vols., 25s. Send also for 
Catalogue. Ihave always 100,000 Bargains on hand, If you want a book and 
have failed to find it elsewhere, 4 me. Iam also the largest Buyer in the 
Provinces.—-BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., Birmingham. 


APOLEON.—WANTED: Books, Views, Portraits, Cari- 
catures, Memoirs, &c., relating to Napoleon and French Revolution, by 
Rovigo, Gourgaud, Montholon, Weber, Bourrienne, Ireland, Exelmans, 
Campan, Junot, O’Meara, Syntax, D’Abrantes, Las Cases, &c. Military 

and Naval Costumes, Views, &c.—HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, Birmingham, 
, — —— = — — — — ————————— =: 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 

SSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
W.C., on WEDNESDAY, June 10th, and two following days, at One 

@elock ly, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising the Property of 

the late R. T. Porter, Esq., of Beckenham and Rochester, Kent; the perty 

@ A. Christie Miller, Esq., of Britwell Court, Burnham, Bucks; the Property 

@f J, E. B. Cox, Esq., of Moat Mount, Mill Hill, Middlesex; the Property of 
Bliss, Esq. (deceased), of Coningsburgh, Montpelier Road, Ealing, W. ; 

the Property of the late J. F. Kerry, Esq., the Essex Naturalist ; the Property 

of Augustin Roche, Esq., M.P. ; and other Properties, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


WORKS OF ART. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, ILKINSON, and HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
a WC, on MONDAY, June 8th, and following Day, at One o'clock pre- 
@esly, WORKS of ART, comprising the Property of Mrs. Letchworth, of St. 
John’s Vicarage, Kingston-on-Thames; the Property of Miss Lilian Colston, of 
16 Lowndes Square, S.W. ; the Property of W. D. Crick, Esq., of Northampton ; 

and other Properties, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 























yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. loth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


BLACKIE’S — 
Library of Pedagogics. 





EDUCATIVE TOYS. An account of investigations 
with Montessori and other apparatus conducted at the Fielden 
School. By Professor J. J. FINDLAY, M.A., Ph.D., and 
Miss K. STEEL. ls. 6d. net. 


A BOOK OF NATIONAL GAMES: their 
Value, Organization, and Laws. By HERBERT 
LEATHER, Head-Master, The Boys’ ‘School, Tyldesley, 
1s. 6d. net. 


EDUCATION AND INDUSTRIAL TRAIN- 
ING OF BOYS AND GIRLS. By HENRY DYER, 
C.E., M.A., D.Se., LL.D., Member of the Glasgow School 
Board, Hon. Principal of the Imperial College of Engineering, 
Tokyo. 1s. net. 


THE YOUNG TEACHER’S PRIMER. py 
J. S. DAVIS, M.A., Lecturer in Education and Master of 
Method in the Culham Training College. 1s. net, 


HOW TO SPEAK AND READ. Being Notes 
on the Management of the Voice for the use of Teachers, 
Preachers, and Public Speakers generally. By J. BRUCE 
ALSTON, Recognized Teacher of Public Reading and Speak- 
ing to the University of Glasgow, &c. 1s. 6d. net. 


A SURVEY OF ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 
EDUCATION. By E. B. R. PRIDEAUX, M.A., D.Sc, 
formerly Lecturer in Education, University of Liverpool, 
2s. net. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE CHILD. being 
Selections from the Educational Essays of JOHN DEWEY, 
Head Professor of Philosophy in the Columbia University, 
New York. Edited by J. J. FINDLAY, M.A., Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Education in the University of Manchester, 1s. net. 


** We know of no book of the size, or of three times the size, more full of 
helpful thought.’’—School, 


EDUCATIONAL ESSAYS. By JOHN DEWEY, 
Head Professor of Philosophy in the Columbia University, 
New York. Edited by J.J. FINDLAY, M.A., Ph.D., Professor 
of Education in the University of Manchester. 1s. 6d. net. 

“The book is packed with wisdom.’’"—School Guardian, 


SIMPLE LESSONS IN NATURE STUDY. 
By JOHN O'NEILL, I[lustrated. 1s. net. 
A bright, brief, and thoroughly practical treatise on Nature Study heuris‘i- 
cally treated 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. psy A. E. 
ROBERTS, M.A., Principal Lecturer in English at the 
Islington Day Training College, and A. BARTER, L.L.A., 
late Head-Mistress of the Braintree Pupil Teacher School. 
2s. 6d. net. 

“An illuminating, stimulative, and practical handbook. To all our rea ters of 
every grade of the profession our advice is—Buy the volume, use it daily, and 
do not allow any one to borrow it.”"—Practical Jeacher, 


HEALTH IN THE SCHOOL. by J.S. ELKING- 
TON, M.D., D.P.H., Chief Health Officer and Head of tho 
Department of Public Health of Tasmania. 2s. net. 


* Presents in a clear and interesting form a very able résumé of what the 
schoolmaster and schoolmistress ought to know of the subject, and incidentally 
drives home the truth of the vitally intimate connexion between bodily health 
and educational progress."’"—School World, 


THE TEACHING OF LATIN. py w. ts. 
JONES, M.A., the Perse Grammar School, Cambridge. 1s. net. 

Containing an outline of a three years’ course on the new method, full of 

useful hints, The author shows what a classical course can do for a boy, even 

if the time devoted to it is very limited, 

“This little book is worth reading. ... It is full of valuable hints for 

experienced teachers.”’—Classical Review. 


THE TEACHING OF MODERN LAN- 
GQUAGES,. With Special Reference to Big Towns. By 
CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, M.A., L. és L. 1s. net. 


EDUCATION AND NATIONAL LIFE. 
By HENRY DYER, C.E., M.A. D.Sc. LL.D, Member of 
Glasgow School Board, Hon. Principal of the Imperial College 
of Engineering, Tokyo. 1s. net. 

“ Dr. Dyer has opened up a rich vein of speculation, and worked it with 

considerable ability.” —Glasgow Herald, 


THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. by 
LIONEL W. LYDE, M.A., Professor of Economic Geography 
in University College, London. 1s. net. 


“The vigorously written little treatis: before us will certainly stimulate 
teachers. Many practical suggestions are given in the lectures, a perusal of 
which ought to banish for ever the dreary and mind-deadening methods still 
prevailing in some schools,"’—School Guardian, 


Full particulars on application to— 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 





er from the Ojice, at 1s. Gd. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 


50 Old Bailey, London, E.C.; and at Clasgow and Bombay. 
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JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS THE NEW NUMBER 1S NOW READY. 
Now ready. 2 vols. Crown 4to. With upwards of 300 COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


A Cambridge Quarterly P fo 
Illustrations, of which many are in Colour as ae yh ar aon ph oe ee dlecussion 


Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. beg to announce that thi 
periodical is now published by them. A new form has been olegtas 


and the price is SIXPENCE net. 


IN SCOTLAND 22222, 202 
SAMUEL ROLLES DRIVER. By the Rev. Dr. McNetez, Dean of Siduey 


Sussex College. 
By Jd. H. STEVENSON, Advocate wegen, seusses PILATE.” By F. C. Burkrrr, Norrisian Professor of 
ENGLISH ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS: A PLEA F 
Unicorn Pursuivant TION. By A. Lesiiz, B.A., Middle Temple. — RECONSTRUC. 
INCLUDING A RECENSION OF “THE LAW AND PRAC-/ THE CREEDS AND CURRENT CONTROVERSIES, By W. Sreys, M A, 
TICE OF HERALDRY IN SCOTLAND” BY THE LATE Tutor tn eee we iE 
“FUNDA at ‘onsic i tai . 
GEORGE SETON, ADVOCATE. Theology Iustra ted by Reference othe Book called “cones fa 
° ° ° , one tones.” By H. L. Pass, M.A., Warden of St. Anselm's House, 
The Work is published in Two Editions. THE ATONEMENT. A Reply to Dr. MoNeile, By the Rev, J. £ 
(1) The Epition pg Lvuxs, printed on hand-made paper, with Mozzey, M.A., Dean of Pembroke. 
all the coloured plates and all the photogravures and collotypes | REVIEWS. 
printed on Japanese vellum. This Edition has as frontispiece an List of Books Received, Cambridge Notes. Correspondence, 
important etching by Mr. D. Y. Cameron of the Royal Arms of 
Scotland carved on the westmost buttress of the Abbey Church of . Eee 
Melrose (size of plate, 7 inches by 4); each print is signed by Mr. LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.¢. 
D. Y. Cameron. The price of the Edition de Luxe, which is bound anna arian ints ate aetna team 
in half-vellum, gilt top, is £10 10s. net for the two volumes. It is NOW READY. 
limited to 210 copies for sale. 


(2) The Orprnary Epirion, which contains all the coloured 


. 

plates and photogravures, but not Mr. Cameron’s etching, two E g l h Clubs fi r 9 4 
volumes, gilt top, price £4 4s. net. This Edition is limited to n 1S O Ig! 
830 copies for sale. A List, arranged in tabular form, containing the names and Addresses, Dates 
. of Establishment, Entrance Fees, Subscriptions, and Secretaries’ names of 

“These new volumes are not only a necessary acquisition for any heraldic or | more than 4,000 Social, Yacht, Automobile, Golf, Ladies’, and 
historical collection which bears on Scottish or Border history, but also an | other clubs, in London and the Provinces, in British Colonies and in Foreya 
ornament to any gentleman's library.” Countries, 

—The Times Literary Supplement, 28th May, 1914, 


“It hardly requires a second glance at these two volumes to realize that, P : q 

from the point of view of the lover of beautiful books, they deserve a most Londen: Spettioweode & Co., Ltd., 6 Now Strect Square, £.C, 
cordial welcome. As for the work itself, whether we look upon it as indicative | ———— : eee 
of renewed interest in the noble science of Heraldry, or merely as representing 
a laudable effort to promote such a revival, it is equally worthy of the highest ART. 


commendation.’’—Glasgow Herald. 
Mmopsss DUTCH MASTERS 
Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, = = 


Publishers to the University. The 104th Exhibition at the FRENCH GALLERY, 
London and New York: MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd. 120 PALL MALL, 5.W. 


CLERGY MUTUAL $#/MEDoc. 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. VIN ORDINAIRE. 07 ins 
light Dinner Wine? ‘The quailty 


The OLY Like. Assuunce Society specily for THE Savemaityeiiatmect Heuer“ 
CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES which spends geteee, 
nothing either in Dividends to Shareholders or in Commissions ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
to Agents. bottle. On comparison it will be 

found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
‘Lhe appreciation this wine meets 


LOW PREMIUMS. — LARGE BONUSES. — ABSOLUTE SECURITY: with from the constantly increas- 


ing number of customers it pro- 
Funde: Bonuses already allotted: queen us in London and Nhe 


ures us i mand the 
£4,676,274. £4,810,459. fidence in submitting it to thoes 


who like pure Bordeaux wine. 











In red cloth, price 5s.; post free, 5s. 3d. 


























3 Dezen Eottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
GMises 2 4 S The Sanctuary, Westmneter, &.W. Paidtoany Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 


Trial Orders of 1 Vozen Bots. Delivered Carriage Paid, 
No Shareholders. No Agents. No Commissions. All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal themin value, 











A pure Solution, 
DINNEFORD’S For Acidity of the Stomach JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 

For Heartburn and Headache, WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 

For Gout ard Indigestion, LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 


MAGN ESIA. nbiietent Ginter MANCHESTER: 26 Market pitiniee: 


for Regular Use. ee ee ee ee eae 


“i {THE UNION BANK OF 
THE OLDEST FOR ALL AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
and STILL CLIMATES ALL Established 1837, Incorporated 1830. 


“The IDEAL SC HWEITZER’S THE YEAR ROUND. Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000, 


PURE COCOA” IN DAILY USE Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve 


Fund, £1,930,000. Together 
ror BREAKFAST  COCOATINA IN THE ROYAL | keccrve Liability of Proprietors 
FOR LUNCHEON COURTS OF Total Issued Capital and Reserves £7,930,000 


FOR SUPPER. EUROPE. HEAD OFFICE: 71, CORNHILL, London, E.C- 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 


R. ANDERSON & CO. Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR } New Zealand. 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), , and Communications upon matters of business TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
alt. Ae ~~ a ae mom sesitis hould not be addressed to the Evevon, but BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
i we 
anewe Svestyemene -@ coment ullishe ° ‘ — DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods o@ 


= ee ae _ ; to the PusiisueEr, 1 Wellington St., Strand. terms wlich may be ascertained on application, 
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aes " 
Mr. Edward Arnold's List 


THE STRUGGLE FOR SCUTARI 


Slav, and Albanian). By M. EDITH 
CAM, Author of “ The Burden of the Balkans,” “ High 
Albania,” &c. With Illustrations from the author’s draw- 
ings and photographs. 14s. net. 


—“There is much of the first interest in this book. Miss 

o a than in the thick of the war, in the unspeakable hospitals, 
nS refugees, behind the scenes—not for ler were deceptive official 
pan A nts, plausible interpreters, or the carefully bowdlerized performances 
prepared for the edification of European journalists, A book of vivid and 
interest.” 


unusual 


RICHARD CORFIELD OF SOMALI- 


LAND. By H. F. PREVOST BATTERSBY, War 
Correspondent of the Morning Post in South Africa and 
Somaliland, With Map and Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net, 


THE ORIGIN OF ATTIC COMEDY. 
By F. M. CORNFORD, Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Author of “Thucydides Mythistoricus,” 
&e, 83. 6d. net. 


Sarurpary Revirw.—“ This is a bold and brilliant study. Here is the book we 
peally are looking for—a book for all careful readers and thinkers.’’ 


Standard Works for the Library. 


A SURVEY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: 1780-1830. 
By OLIVER ELTON, Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Liverpool. 21s. net. 


MODERN STUDIES. By OLIVER ELTON. 7s. 6d. net. 


STYLE. By Sir WALTER RALEIGH, Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Oxford. 5s. 


MILTON. By Sir WALTER RALEIGH, 6s. 
WORDSWORTH. By Sir WALTER RALEIGH. 6s. 


STUDIES IN EARLY VICTORIAN LITERATURE. By 
FREDERIC HARRISON, 3s. 6d. 

THUCYDIDES MYTHISTORICUS. By F. M. CORNFORD, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 10s. 6d. net. 

FROM RELIGION TO PHILOSOPHY. By F. M. CORN- 
FORD. 10s. 6d. net. 


ACENTURY OF EMPIRE, 1801-1900. By the Rt. Hon. 
Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., P.C. With Portraits. 
Three vols. 14s. net each vol. 

THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF BURKE. By 
JOHN MacCUNN, LL.D. 5s. net. 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. By Viscount MILNER. 6s. 


TURKEY IN EUROPE. By Sir CHARLES ELIOT, 
K.C.M.G, (“Odysseus”). With Maps. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE PASSING OF THE MANCHUS. By PERCY H. 
KENT. With lilustrations and Maps. 16s. net. 


A STAFF OFFICER’S SCRAP-BOOK DURING THE 
RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. By General Sir IAN 
HAMILTON, G.C.B. With Maps. 7s. 6d. net. 


WELLINGTON’S ARMY. By C. W. OMAN, Chichele 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 
7s. 6d. net. 


A GENERAL HISTORY OF THE WORLD. By 
OSCAR BROWNING, M.A., formerly Lecturer in History 
in the University of Cambridge. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LAST CENTURY IN EUROPE, 1814-1910. By 
C. E. M. HAWKESWORTH, Assistant Master at Rugby 
School. 65s. net. 

THE DIARY OF SIR JOHN MOORE. Edited by Major- 
General Sir J. F. MAURICE, K.C.B. Two vols. 30s. net. 


THE LIFE OF THE RT. HON. CECIL J. RHODES. 
By the Hon. Sir LEWIS MICHELL, M.V.O. 7s. 6d. net. 


FROM THE NIGER TO THE NILE. By Lieut. BOYD 
ALEXANDER. Fully Illustrated. Two vols. 36s. net. 


FOOD AND THE PRINCIPLES OF DIETETICS. By 
ROBERT HUTCHISON, M.D.Edin., F.R.C.P., Physician to 
the London Hospital. 16s. net. 

MODERN THEORIES OF DIET, AND THEIR 


BEARING UPON PRACTICAL DIETETICS. by 
ALEXANDER BRYCE, M.D. 7s. 6d. net. 


OLD AGE: ITS CARE AND TREATMENT. By R. 
SAUNDBY, M.D., F.R.C.P., LL.D., Professor of Medicine, 
University of Birmingham. 7s. 6d. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox St., W. 




















MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 






















































H. G. WELLS’S 
New Story. 


The World Set Free. 


A Story of Mankind. 6s. 


Puncu.—“ We almost think that when the history of the latter half of the 
twentieth century comes to be written it will be found not merely that Mr, 
Wells has prophesied surely, but that his visions have actually tended to 
shape the course of events,” 


NEW NOVEL BY AUTHOR OF “FATHER RALPH.” 


Waiting. By GERALD O'DONOVAN. 6s. 








STATISTICS. 


The Statesman’s Year’ Book. 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World 
for the Year 1914. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 








TRAVEL. 


Impressions of British Life and 
haracter on the Occasion of a 


European Tour, 1913. 2, wenerpan 
NARAYANRAO BABASAHIB, Chief of Ichalkaranji, Bombay 
Presidency. With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. LORD 
GEORGE HAMILTON, G.C.S.L Illustrated. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
net. 


Tae Mornixne Post.—"“ For many reasons it is an excellent thing that 
British people should see themselves as they are seen at the present time by 
an Indian observer of high rank and character, and of such friendly dis- 
position and acute perceptions as are evidenced in these singularly vivid 
impressions, 


The Wilds of Maoriland. p 5; 
MACKINTOSH BELL, M.A., Ph.D., Fellow of the Geological 
Society, &c. With 8 Plates in Colour, many other Ilustra- 
tions in Black-and- White, and several Maps. 8vo, 165s. 


Tur Stanparp.—" Lovers of nature in every clime will be delighted by 
Mr. Bell's book. . .. Its colour pictures are beautifully reproduced, anit 
altogether it is the most attractive work of its kind dealing with New Zealand 
that we have yet seen. ... If there is any better informed or more readable 
description of the Dominion the reviewer does not know it.” 


The Quaternary Ice Age. py w. x. 
WRIGHT, of the Geological Survey of Ireland. Illustrated: 
8vo. 17s. net. 

Tur SrecraTor.—This learned volume represents the study of a lifetime . . . 
the general reader with a bent for science will welcome this well-arranged 
and lucid treatise.” 





THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Restatement and Reunion. 4 stuay 
in First Principles. By BURNETT HILLMAN STREETER, 
Fellow, Dean and Lecturer in Theology and Classics of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, &c., Editor of Foundations. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Tue Times.—‘ A valuable contribution to the present discussion on questions 
of faith and order, and merits the sympathetic attention of members of every 
branch of the Church.” 


Spiritual Reformers in the 16th 


> 
and 17th Centuries. py xurvus wm. 
JONES, M.A., D.Litt., Professor of Philosophy, Haverford 
College, U.S.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Tue Curistian Worip.— There will always be mysticism—religion could 
not live without it—and Dr. Jones has done well to give to it in this finely 
done work its full measure of credit, while presenting the necessary cautions 
as to the dangers of mysticism uncompensated by equally necessary elemeuts 
of the religious life.” 








EDUCATION. 
THIRD EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


The State in its Relation to 
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